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A WINTER GARDEN. 


—— 


c 

‘TNHERE is scarcely a spot on the earth’s sur- 
face,” says a recent writer, ‘“ which does 

hot exhibit some characteristic form of vegetable 

Ife. Vegetation is seen either teeming with luxu- 

Nance beneath the glowing heat of a tropical sun, 


or clinging to existence under the extreme cold of | 


e Arctic Zone.” ‘he geographical distribution 
of plants has engaged the attention of the most 
distinenished naturalists, and science has divided 
the surface of the globe into various zones, or belts 
vegetation. Bub although peculiar to certain 
districts, specimen plants of various regions have 
been introduced into other countries, in some of 
them acclimatised, and in others produced under 
‘rtificial circumstances. The great conquests. of 
the Portuguese in India, and the discovery of the 
New world by Columbus, made known to Euro- 
Pean botanists an entirely new vegetation. But 
the rare and precious plants transmitted from the 
Newly-found lands could not be cultivated in the 


open air, and from the period of their introduc- 
tion, therefore, we may date the commencement of 
the practice of rearing plants in greenhouses and 
hothouses. 

The first greenhouse was built in the Botanical 
Gardens of the learned University of Padua, and 
early in the seventeenth century a considerable 
number of greenhouses was erected in Belgium 
and Holland, containing all the most beautiful 
plants of the two hemispheres. These two 
countries became famous for their greenhouses. 
The village of Gaud is said to have contained no 
less than five hundred, and those of the horti- 
cultural establishment of Van Houtte were parti- 
cularly celebrated. 

This idea of puttiog Nature under glass, and by 
artificial means of so regulating the temperature as 
to admit of the growth of all kinds of vegetation, 
has been carricd to a considerable extent. We 
have orangeries, yrecuhouses, cold, temperate, and 
hothouses ; dry hothouses, moist hothounes, 
forcing-houses, and aquariums. 
observation of the natural condition of plants, 
their peculiar wants can be supplied by art, and 


thus we are furnished with the means of securing 
a winter garden and a never-ending summer. 
Among our largest hothouses is the Palm-house 
at Kew. It is 362 feet long and 100 feet wide, 
64 feet hich, and cost nearly £30,000. Chatsworth, 
the property of the Duke of Devonshire, is famous 
for a splendid conservatory, erected by Paxton, 
and graphically described as “a tropical scene 
with a glass sky.” On the same principle, so far 
as glass and iron were concerned, was erected the 
Crystal Palace of 1851. There was a rumour at 
that period that this “fairy palace” would be 
employed as a winter garden ; but the rumour was 
without foundation. There sprang out of the 
materials of that great glass house the light and 
beautiful structure at Sydenham, which, to a cer- 
tian extent, offers all the attractions of a winter 
garden; but only so far as to excite the desire 
for something more complete—a crystal palace 
especially devoted to the acclimatisation of rare 
plants, and the preservation of verdure and 


By a careful | flowers throughout the cold, bleak days of winter. 


Several of our Sanatoriums combine the attrac- 
tions of a winter garden with their other plans for 
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whiling away the leisure of the invalid; and 
nothing is better calculated to cheer the heart and 
engage the attention than the sight of flowers and 
foliage in ever-smiling luxuriance, while there is 
snow upon the ground. 

A well-managed winter garden would be a boon 
to Londoners especially. Its attractions would 
not, we are convinced, be offered in vain; it 
would in all ways be a success with the public. 
Why should not this idea be carried out in the 
grounds of the Horticultural Society at South 
Kensington ? Its realisation has been successfully 
attempted in the French capital. Paris already 
has its winter garden in the Wood of Boulogne. 
We furnish a representation of one of its com- 
partments. Most of the plants introduced were 
obtained from the Egyptian Viceroy; fresh 
supplies are promised ; and if the directors of the 
garden are faithful to the programme laid down by 
his Highness, perpetual variety will be secured 
throughout the year. A glimpse at such a garden 
makes us almost envious, But what our neighbours 
can do on the banks of the Seine, may we not do 
on the banks of the Thames? To feel the want of a 
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well-conducted winter garden on a magnificent 


scale is the first step towards securing its possession. 

Imagine yourself, fair reader, exhausted by a 
day’s hard work and harder worry ; it is cold, 
s:arp weather, and there is more snow and frost 
in store. for us, if leaden clouds and bleak winds 
mew anything. Ha ten home to the carpeted 
room, where the curtains are drawn, and the fire 
burns with an intensely raddy glow. You would 
rather, were it in your power, feel summer warmth 
and lounge awhile amid the charms in summer 
time, so freely scattered by Flora’s hands. Ts 
there no Fairy Queen (except in a pantomime) to 
wave the magic wand, and transform the Prison 
of Winter into the Palace of Sunshine and 
Summer? There is. Science is her name ; and 
she can work greater marvels than were ever yet 
attributed to fabled fairy. Imagine yourself 
entering by a gate—outside of which there is 
snow and frost. _ You pass, in passing that portal, 
as from one world to another. Here are rocks, 
rising up abruptly, with many a jagged cleft, all 
overgrown with creeping plants ; here is ‘‘a cool 
grot,” where you may rest awhile, and command 
a splendid view. Around you, and overhead, are 
rocks ; and the foliage fluttering like green bande- 
rils in the warm air. Before you winds a sheet 
of still water, on the margin of which the luxuri- 
ant vegetation rises up towards a crystal sky. 
Magnificent aquatic plants float on the surface of 
the water; some of them remarkable for the 
extraordinary dimensions of their foliage, others 
for the extreme beauty of their flowers. Shoals 
of goldand silver fish sport in the clear waters ; 
and birds of sweet song and brilliant plumage add 
to the enchantment of the scene. 

You come forth from your grotto, and pursue 
the path that stretches out before you; a broad, 
well-kept path, winding amid tropical trees and 
shrubs. Everything about you speaks of the 
tropics. There is rich green grass, fresh and 
beautiful as in any forest path; and there are 
mosses and lichens, of curious form, and glowing 
colour, sparkling like jewels here and there ; here 
are palm-trees lifting their lofty heads, astonishing 
by their height, their number, and the magnitude 
of their foliage ; here are innumerable shrubs and 
trees, filling up the spaces that separate the palm- 
tree trunks ; here are climbing plants infinitely 
varied, embracing them with their flexible 
branches ; and on the peaceful water floats the 
odorous and gigantic water-lily, the Victoria Regia. 
Here are the massive ferns of the Brazilian 
forests ; there the magnificent bananas of Abys- 
sinia ; here are the Australian acacias, with their 
flattened leaf-stalks, instead of leaves ; here are 
the Banksias and grass-trees of New Zealand ; 
there are the brilliant heaths of Southern Africa ; 
here are camellias, of immense size and beautiful 
form; and here, and there, and everywhere are 
flowers, red, white, pink, yellow, and blue, set off 
by foliage of every tint, from darkest brown to 
brightest living green. All the floral kingdoms of 
the earth seem to have been brought together in a 
moment; and over all there is a delicious perfume, 
and a sound of subdued melody that is very 
pleasant to the ear. 

Have you been transported to fairyland ? Is 
this Queen Mab’s domain ; a mere birth of the 
fancy, that shall by and by be dispelled? No, it 
is simply and plainly a winter garden, precisely 
similar to that which is now open in Paris, and 
which we may hope, one of these days, to find in 
London. 

In our brief sketch we have dwelt chiefly on the 
agreeable character of a winter garden—of the 
pleasure which it affords ; but it has its useful 
aspect. It furnishes, in the first place, an ex- 
cellent school for botanical students; it brings 
within our reach and minute observation the 
vegetation of all the world, and imparts an im- 
petus to scientific pursuits, and to the popularising 
of scientific knowledge, which is at once a private 
and a public good. 


SISTER NURSES IN HOSPITALS. 


‘'HE mere phrase ‘' Sister” is so pleasant that 
it is found to invest the hospital attendants who 
bear it with greater moral control than if they 
were called nurses. This is irrespective of per- 
sonal qualities, for in two London hospitals, both 
of which are nursed by the ordinary professional 
nurses, and where in one they are called sisters, 
and in the other by the old name, there is a 
marked difference in favour of the former in all 
that gives authority over patients and subordinates. 
But it isin the establishments which are handed 
over, so to speak, to one or other of the modern 
religious communities which flourish in our midst, 
that the full working of the system of Sister 
Nurses can be studied best. The University 
College Hospital and the King’s College Hospital 
are nursed by different sisterhoods, and both 
establishmen's are so admirably managed and 
excellently served as to make them well repay a 
visit. The University College Hospital contracts 
with the Sisterhood of All Saints’, at St. Margaret’s 
Home, for a fixed sum per annum, for which the 
sisters undertake to supply all nurses, and all 
female servants and charwomen necessary for the 
hospital, as well as to provide the same with food. 
The sisters guarantee thorough efficiency in all 
their staff. 

The Sisterhood of All Saints’ Home, at Mar- 
garet-street, was established just twenty years 
ago, under the title of ‘‘ The Sisters of the Poor.” 
It depends entirely upon voluntary gifts and offer- 
ings—for it is scarcely necessary to say that the 
contract we have alluded to as existing between 
University College Hospital and the sisters has 
not been drawn up with a view to_profit—and is 
engaged upon a variety of good works, The 
sisters visit the sick and poor of the parish of All 
Saints under the direction of the clergy. They 
have a pharmacy from which to dispense medicine 
to the sick and needy, and a dead-house where the 
bodies of the dead are received free of charge 


until the funeral. Plain needlework is moreover 
taken in at the Home, and besides this the sisters 
undertake what is called “ fancy and ecclesiastical 
work” at the customary charges, and invite gifts 
of cast-off clothing of all kinds for distribution 
amongst the poor, and of books for the lending 
libraries of the different institutions which are 
directly or indirectly under th-ir sway. It is 
unnecessary to inquire into the nature of 
the vows taken by this Sisterhood, or the dis- 
cipline enforced. There are, we are told, 
“besides the Choir and Lay Sisters,” Associates 
or Outer Sisters, i.e., ladies who, unable to leave 
their own homes, are yet desirous of aiding in 
the different works of the Home. The duties to 
which the Associates are pledged are as follows: 
—First, to offer up a short prayer daily on behalf 
of the Home ; and, secondly, to do some definite 
work for its support, such as giving or collecting 
alms, providing needlework or assisting in its sale, 
assisting in procuring situations for the industrial 
girls, and rendering, should it be needed and they 
are able, personal service in one or other of the 
works of the Home. These are very numerous, 
and appear to be organised with the aim of 
ensuring the proper administration of funds 
devoted to charitable purposes. The sisters act as 
almoners, and afford a guarantee by their position 
and character to those anxious to devote a portion 
of their income to doing good, but who have 
not the time, perhaps not the inclination or 
the ability, to properly superintend the dis- 
tribution and application of the moneys they 
devote to charity. Under and in connection 
with the All Saints’ Home, the official ‘‘ Visitor” 
to which is the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
are an Asylum of Aged or Bedridden Women, the 
terms of which, for inmates, are £16 per annum, 
paid quarterly in advance ; an Industrial School, 
in which thirty girls of from 14 to 18 years of 
age are trained for service in the laundry, kitchen, 
house, and workroom of the Home, all of whom 
pay, or have paid for them, £12 12s, per annum, 
and one guinea entrance fee ; an Orphanage which 
accommodates thirty-five orphans of from 5 to 14 
years of age, who are trained for service and passed 
on to the Industrial School when they attain the 
latter limit ; and a Home for Incurables, to which 
patients are admitted for from £16 to £20 a year. 
These establishments are all in Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square, or its vicinity ; but the Sisters 
have branch societies or missions at Edinburgh 
and at Clifton; and own a Convalescent Hos- 
pital at Eastbourne, to which the Bishop of 
Chichester is the offieial Visitor. This Convalescent 
Hospital admits non-subscribers at the rate of nine 
shillings a week, but an annual subscription of 
a guinea entitles a subscriber to one letter in 
every twelve months, which letter admits a patient 
for three weeks. A donation of £10 10s. con- 
fers the same privilege as long as the donor 
lives, so that for this moderate sum any lady or 
gentleman may enjoy the luxury of giving a poor 
invalid three weeks at the seaside in every yearas 
long as he or she lives. It may be doubted whether 
there are many forms of charity which give so im- 
mediate and a palpable a return as a subscription 
or donation to this Convalescent Hospital. The 
Confraternity of the Holy Family for Married 
Women, “to help wives and mothers to persevere 
in leading a Christian life, and to train up their 
children in the love and fear of God ;” the Con- 
fraternity for Girls and Young Women, ‘to pro- 
vide for its members a means of intercourse for 
mutual encouragement, sympathy, and intercessory 
prayer ;” and the Confraternity of the Holy Child- 
hood, for children from 8 to 16 years old, together 
with the circumstance that “each Confraternity 
has its Superior General, Chaplain, and Sister 
Superior, as well as Members and Associates,” 
give us glimpses of the purely religious side of 
this interesting organisation. A Superior General 
of 8 years, or a Sister Superior of 16 years old, 
has an odd sound to outsiders; but it is in 
connection with the secular benefits they con- 
fer, rather than the religious theories they 
profess, that the inquirer into hospital manage- 
ment has to look at these Sisterhoods. The 
Charlton Union Workhouse, at Manchester, 
has been nursed by these sisters for several years 
past, the Poor Law Board having given the neces- 
sary authority for their employment. University 
College Hospital has a Lady Superior, with whom 
the resident medical officer confers upon all points 
connected with the nursing and domestic adminis- 
tration of the establishment. To every two wards 
there is a sister in charge, the average number of 
patients being twenty-five in the two. Under the 
Ward Sister is a night nurse to each ward, who 
has charge of from six to sixteen beds—the average 
number being thirteen. There are also one skilled 
day nurse, and generally one of a class termed 
“ probationers,” to each ward ; SO. that including 
the sister there is, roughly speaking, a nurse to 
every six patients during the day. In the event 
of there being an unusual number of heavy cases 
in the hospital additional nurses are supplied with- 
out stint, and with no extracharge. The “ proba- 
tioners” are women, some educated, some of the 
professional nurse class, who are learning the busi- 
ness of nursing ; and the advantages of the system 
were thus epitomised during our inquiry by a 
professional gentleman who has of all others the 
best opportunity of judging of its practical results : 
“1st. The head nurse (Ward-Sister), being an 
educated lady, has better good taste and greater 
intelligence to bring into her work than a 
less educated person could have. 2ndly. The 
work of administration is much easier to the 
medical superintendent, for he meets with greater 
courtesy in his work, 80 that usually a mere ex- 
pression of opinion can be made to replace an 
authoritative order. 8rdly. In most cases the 
ward sisters are able by their intelligent observa- 
tion of cases to acquire an invaluable experience, 
quite different from the ignorant dogmatism of 
even experienced nurses when of lower social 
status. 4thly. In consequence of the proper sur- 
veillance of the sisters, 4 younger and better class 


of nurses is attained than could be otherwise ; con- 
sequently misconduct is rare, and in fifteen months’ 
personal experience I have never known a case of 
drunkenness, nor have I heard of any such case 
since I have been acquainted with the institution 
(several years).” 

The King’s College Hospital is nursed by the 
Sisterhood of St. John’s House, 7 and 8, Norfolk- 
street, Strand. This Sisterhood was founded in 
1848, and owes its existence to a need very generally 
felt about that time for a better class of nurses for 
the sick. Jew or no attempts bad up to that time 
been made in this country to give nurses an 
efficient hospital training or a systematic educa- 
tion of any sort, and those most interested in the 
new scheme decided that it “could only be effec- 
tually carried out through the agency of Christian 
women of a higher grade.” It was considered 
essential that there should be a resident head to 
the proposed community, “with Sisters to guide, 
instruct, and give a tone to those who constitute 
the main body, and to minister as ordinary nurses ;”’ 
a chaplain with his proper spiritual functions, to- 
gether with a Council for general management and 
control, as well as for the support and help of the 
Sisterhood in their relations with the Hospital 
authorities and the public. Moreover, as a re- 
ligious institution, its internal harmony and its 
steadiness and moderation as regards Church 
principles, could only be secured by placing it 
always under the authority of the Bishop of the 
diocese for the time being as President and 
Visitor. The project was brought before the 
public at the Hanover-square Rooms, at a meet- 
ing at which the late Duke of Wambridge pre- 
sided, supported by Dr. Blomfield, the late Bishop 
of London. Among its warmest supporters were 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
Lichfield, Salisbury, Gloucester and Bristol, Ripon, 
Norwich, Oxford, Chichester, Llandaff, and Man- 
chester; Lords Harrowby and Nelson; and 
Canons Wordsworth and Jelf. Dr. Blomfield ex- 
plained that “in the proposed institution every- 
thing would be voluntary; there would, in due 
time, he hoped, be an institution of Sisters, but 
there would be no vows of poverty, monastic 
obedience, or celibacy, no cloistered seclusion, no 
tyranny exercised over the will or the conscience, 
but a full, free, and willing devotion to the great 
cause of Christian charity.’ This pledge has 
been kept to the letter, and the history of the St. 
John’s Sisterhood shows that it has kept to the 
work it set before itself. In less than a year from 
the date of the first meeting “The Training 
Institution for Nurses in Hospitals, Families, and 
the Poor,” began with a small staff of sisters and 
nurses, under the Rev. F. Twist, as chaplain, 
finding its first home in the district of St. John 
the Evangelist, in St. Pancras, from which it took 
its name—St. John’s House. In 1852 it removed 
to Queen-square, Westminster, and several of its 
nurses were admitted to the Westminster Hospital 
to be trained. In 1854 it provided some of the 
first nurses accompanying Miss Nightingale to the 
Crimea ; and in the following year prepared and 
sent more than twenty lady nurses to the seat of 
war. In 1856 it undertook the nursing of 
King’s College Hospital, and moved to its present 
head-quarters in Norfolk-street, to be nearer this 
fresh field of work. In 1865 the nursing of the 
Galignani English Hospital in Paris was under- 
taken, and in 1866 the Charing-cross Hospital was 
added. Dr. Vaughan, the Master of the Temple, 
fills the office of honorary chaplain to the Sister- 
hood; and Dr. Jackson, the present Bishop of 
London, has given his cordial approval and 
sanction to the principles of the Home. 


The supply of nurses has never been equal to 
the demand since the establishment of the Sister- 
hood; and the friends of St. John’s House can 
hardly, we are told, promote its objects more effec- 
tually than by looking out for and sending to the 
Lady Superior in Norfolk-street, for her approval, 
healthy women of good principles, between the 
ages of 25 and 38, who may be willing to engage 
in nursing as the regular calling of their lives. It 
is proper to call attention to the Sisters’ Fund, 
which, after providing for the support of the 
Sisterhood, is devoted to the prosecution of any 
charitable work in which it may embark with the 
sanction of the Council. A primary object has 
always been to establish a Convalescent Home 
near London, where the sisters and nurses 
may have rest, fresh air, and change of scene when 
ill or exhausted from the nature of their employ- 
ment, and to this end and on behalf of the general 
charities of the sisterhood donations are earnestly 
requested for the Sisters’ Fund. An overwhelming 
mass of testimony to the benefits conferred by the 
sisterhoods upon the sick they nurse is before 
us; and the medical men and others most in- 
terested are especially emphatic in declaring that 
the sisters in hospitals never attempt to mix up 
proselytising with nursing, but discharge their 
allotted duties simply and skilfully, and with a 
disinterested benevolence which never fiags.— 


Daily News. 


Mr. ANTHONY Trotiors.—Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope, the well-known novelist, was one of the pas- 
sengers by the Great Britain. Afcer a stay of 
about ® fortnight in Melbourne, he has left for 
Queensland, in order to spend a few weeks in that 
colony before the warm weather sets in. He will 
return vid New South Wales in a little more than 
a month, will make a long stay in Victoria, and 
will endeavour to eee all the colonies before his 
return to Europe, by way of New Zealand and 
San Francisco, It is understood that Mr. Trollope, 
with his usual industry, managed to completely 
overcome the dolce far niente of a sea voyage, and 
to write a novel on board the Great Britain.— 
Melbourne Age. 

Mr. Beecner thinks it high time girls were 
taught a little practical natural history, and so 
shamed out of screaming and half fainting at the 
sight of a worm, toad, or snake, 


AN EASY DEATH. 


A great deal has been written upon the 
subject of the easiest manner in which we can 
deliberately, and with forethought, bring to 
an end this earthly life of ours. Some have 
favoured hanging ; some drowning ; some ad- 
vocate a bullet through the head or heart ; 
while others recommend burning chareoal 
anda close room. But all these means, though 
sure to the end sought, are shocking to the 
sense. ‘Lhey Jack refinement. They are not 
elegant. A friend at our elbow suggests a 
plan against which none of these objections 
can lie. The result will not be so speedy, but 
it will be effectual. He has seen it tried in 
thousands of cases, and never knew it to fail. 
His suggestion is as follows :— 

Take several cords and fasten them around 
the waist, drawing them as tightly as you can 
bear. At the end of a few days you can 
tighten them again; and so continue until 
the body has assumed the shape of an hour; 
glass. Your energies will gradually decline - 
a dull languor will succeed ; dyspepsia will 
set in; liver complaint follows; and the 
nerves will probably rebel—but never mind, 
—the work is goiug surely on, and the end is 
not far. Consumption is at hand, and will 
very soon lead you so gently adown the dark 
valley that your final breath will be barely 
perceptible. Should you, however, wish to 
hasten this consummation, wear thin shoes 
upon damp ground; thin and low-necked 
dresses of covl evenings; and occasionally 
throw in a hearty meal of rich food just 
beforeretiring. Those who are tired of life 
will find this unfailing. 

We give our friend’s suggestion for what it 
is worth. He isa man of deep observation, 
and we regard his opinion as worthy of con- 
sideration. 8. C., Jr. 


DOWN STREAM. 


Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 
The river-reaches wind, 

The whispering trees accept the breeze, 
The ripple’s cool and kind : 

With love low-whispered ’twixt the shores, 
With rippling laughters gay, 

With white arms bared to ply the oars 
On last year’s first of May. 


Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 
The river’s brimmed with rain, 

Through close-met banks and parted banks 
Now near now far again : 

With parting tears caressed to smiles, 
With meeting promised soon, 

With every sweet vow that beguiles, 
On last year’s first of June. 


Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 
The river's flecked with foam 

’Neath shuddering clouds that hang in shrouds 
And lost winds wild for home : 

With infant wailings at the breast, 
With homeless steps astray, 

With wanderings shuddering tow’rds one rest, 
On this year’s first of May. 


Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 
The summer river flows 

With doubled flights of moons by night 
And lilies’ deep repose : 

With lo! beneath the moon’s white stare 
A white face not the moon, 

With lilies meshed in tangled hair, 
On this year’s first of June. 


Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 
A troth was given and riven ; 

From heart’s trust grew one life to two, 
Two lost lives cry to Heaven : 

With banks spread calm to meet the sky, 
With meadows newly mowed, 

The harvest paths of glad July, 
The sweet school-children’s road. 


By Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in Dark Blue for Oct. 


Sreauinc a Prince's CioaK.—Hugh Mulle®, 
a carpenter in the employ of Mr. Douglas, th? 
builder on the Cromwell Estate, at South Ke 
sington, was charged at Westminster with steali0S 
a valuable opera cloak, of costly Indian workma”* 
ship, the property of the Prince Achille Muraty 
from a house in Queensbury-place, South Ke® 
sington. Prince Achille Murat and the Princes 
are at present in Paris, and some very valuable 
property was left in the care of Mr. Douglas, t 
builder. It was deposited in a room on the grou” 
fl or of an empty house, in Queensbury-place, 40"? 
although there was no door to the house, the room 
containing the valuables was merely secured by Be 
staple and padlock. On Wednesday it was ae 
covered that the staple had been drawn, and of 
of the packages opened, and although the oper® 
cloak was the only article missed at present it ee 
very probable other property had been stole? bo 
well. Suspicion directed to the prisoner, in © 
sequence of his having offered a similar. gold an 
cashmere cloak tothe servantat Major Taylor's ie 
by ; and upon his being spoken to on the subj ect d 
told a detective the cloak was at his lodgings ® of 
he would not say how he came into possession 
it, as his mouth was closed. On the follows 
morning, however, he sent for Detective Wat ul 
the police cell, and there made a statement "gs 
pating other parties ; but, in order that the ¢ ary 
of justice may not be frustrated, it is not neces? so 
at present to publish it. Prisoner repeated tne 
statement now, and it was admitted that at and 
time he offered the cloak to a young woman, 
at the time of his apprehension, he was cons} 
| ably under the influence of liquor. Mr. Wo00 


ordered a remand to make further inquiries. 
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“LOVE, HONOUR, & OBEY.” 


A NOVEL OF SOCIETY. 
(Written expressly for the LADY’S OWN PAPER.) 
—_—}___ 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

A few moments of embarrassment ensued. 

There was so much involuntary and respect- 
ful yet, undiscuised of admiration in Upton’s 
look, that Miss: Ashurst could notaffect tobe 
ignorant of it. 

Besides a young girl, whether beautiful or 
not, is not likely to be altogether indifferent 
to & man who has just saved her life at the 
Tisk of his own. 

Especially when the man happens to be 
young and handsome. 

More especially when meeting in a foreign 
land, in the midst of strangers, his voice recalls 
sweet memories of home, 

Most especially, when his looks show that 
he is not insensible to her charms. 

So the young lady who had but a minute 
or two before appeared as pale as death, 
speedily recovered her colour and cast down 
her eyes, 

Upton felt inclined to make love then and 
there, but it struck bim it might be somewhat 
premature, so he suggested instead, that he 
Should accompany her home and inform the 

aron of the accident that had happened. 

“But what is to become of poor Roland ?” 
asked Miss Ashurst. 

_ “Oh! I dare say he is—or soon will be—all 
right.” 

It takes a good deal to kill a horse, con- 
Sequently, although the savage blow dealt 

Im by the stalwart arm of the Englishman 
at a moment when he was already in a fierce 
State of excitement had stunned him for the 
time, he had by this time recovered. 

Still he was so “ groggy” that, until Upton 
Went to him, he seemed little inclined to move 

Tom his recumbent position, but so soon as 
he was handled he shook himself, made a 
leap to his feet, and stood quietly as though 
Wondering what was next to be done with 
1m. 

“He is quiet enough now,” said Upton, | 
you need have no fear of resuming your seat, 
and if you will allow me to drive you home, 
you may take my word for it that Roland 
Will not run away with you again.” | 

Miss Ashurst did not show the slightest | 
fear. On the contrary, she seemed inspired | 
with an instiactive feeling of trust in her 
comprehension. 

Accordingly, accepting the hand he offered, 
she leaped lightly into the trap, and Upton, 
gathering up the reins, followed her, after a 
Careful glance round to see that all the har- | 
hess was in order. 

' Then, taking the direction from her, he 
ove home. 

Presently, too soon he thought, he turned 

Own an avenue, which two stone pillars 
8urmounted by coats of arms showed was the 
entrance to a private demesne, but, was some- 
what relieved on hearing that there was still 
& mile to be traversed before the house was 
Teached. 

Surely never did horse capable of speed | 
Occupy more time in covering a mile than did | 

Oland upon that occasion. 

. The interval was occupied by Miss Ashurst | 
M giving to her companiou the carte du pays, | 

This she did with so much wit and yet 
80 much good feeling that Upton became more 
and more charmed with her, and it is not too 
much to say that when the doors of the house 
Were reached both equally regretted it. 

n aged servitor who appeared at the door | 
48 the vehicle droveup, started back in affright | 
48 he noticed the disordered state of Miss | 

“durst’s chevelure. 

h Ach Himmel!” he exclaimed, ‘ 

48 happened ?” 

Onl othing of much importance, Franz. | 
y Heinrich deserted me, and Roland ran | 
ay with mel; 
*ppeared upon the scene to rescue me.” 
I Otz tausand ! What will the Baron say ? 

8 Roland hurt ?” 

cp: 
eer id Tnot tellyou,” laughed Miss Ashurst, 

‘Qing to Upton, “that the great fear would 

® for Roland 2” 
all bur’ friend Franz, Roland is not hurt at 
much, this young lady must have been too 
uestions, so you had better find some one to 


One, wharge of this redoubtable steed at 


& 
yet, Oh Mr, Upton. You do not know Franz 


Servant - He the oldest and most trusted 
Shays Seca and Tam sure that I for 
his kindness r cause to be grateful to him for 
wy Ah Fraulein said the old man earnestly, 
aWesk eae not be kind to you ? Since your 
ae right face came within these w alls, 
and T seems to have been banished thence, 
them am sure I trust you will never leave 
ind until you seek the protecting arms of a 
ud and loving husband.” 
ar Ive me your hand, old friend, ‘ 
be. On enthusiastically. 
800d friends.” 
ranzlooked at him curiously and carnestly, 
en, as though satisfied with his scrutiny, 


‘What | 


, ‘said 
I can see we shall 


but this gentleman fortunately | 


frightened to be delayed answering your | 


smiled quietly, andreturned his friendly grasp. 
Miss Ashurst then led her new friend into 
the house, aud into the usual sitting-room of 
the family ; but before introducing the persons 
there assembled, it may be as well to say 
something of the house itself. 

The seat of the Baron of Bachnysen by 
no means resembled the ‘“castled crag of 
Drachenfels.” 

The British tourist would not have been 
reminded when looking on it of the frowning 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, or of any other of 
the numerous ruins of the Rhine. 

Rather would he have had his thoughts 
carried back to some of the pastoral fields of 
his own land, where such weathercocked, 
|turretted and many gabled country houses 
are by no means unknown. 
| The house was very large, very irregular, 
very composite in its styles of architecture, 
/and yet about it all there was that indescrib- 
able air of home and of comfort, which is 
never visible in France, is always looked for 
‘in England, and is nos’ uncommon in 
| Germany. 

The vestibule or hall was a large gloomy 
space, hung round with suits of armour, and 
| opening from it on both sides were the doors 
| of numerous apartments, while fronting the 
visitor, on his entrance, was a huge oaken 
staircase, up which it would have been easy 
to drive a four-in-hand. 

This staircase, Upton following his fair con- 
ductress, ascended, and pausing at the top for 
a moment, while Miss Ashurst opened a door, 
he followed her into a room so pleasant and 
bright in appearance that he was fairly taken 
by surprise. 

It was indeed a pleasant picture that he 
looked upon, and itis small wonder that he 
Was surprised. 

Upton had pictured to himself a middle- 
aged pair of Germans, heavy in body and 
heavier in mind, and seated in a room as dull 
aud solid as themselves. 

Instead of this, he was in a room the 
furniture of which might have been designed 
in Paris, and finished for comfort’s-sake by 
Gillow. 

The room was large, light, and airy. On 
one side it opened on to an extensive con- 
servatory, and bending over the flowers was 
a young and beautiful woman, who must be, 
Upton at once decided, an Englishwoman, and 
in his turn Jeaning over her, was a tall, slight, 
but well-formed man, who was, he was com- 
pelled to suppose, the Baron. 

“Ob, Fritz, Clara, I have had such an 
adventure |” 

“ What’s the matter now, Madcap ?” asked 
the Baron,} turning suddenly round and 


| speaking in English, and then seeing that 


Miss Ashurst was not alone, checking him- 
self suddenly. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she went on, “I 
must introduce you to this gentleman. The 
Baron von Bacuhysen—Mr. Upton. Mr. 
Upton, my cousin,t he Baron. 

‘‘And now let me tell you all about it. 
Poor old Heinrich not having a notion that 
anything would startle Roland from his pro- 
priety, left me in the chaise by myself, with 
the reins on the horse’s neck. Suddenly there 
was a dreadful noise from some stones being 
emptied out of a cart, and away galloped that 


/unworthy steed, growing more and more 


frightened, and more and more reckless every 
moment, 

* Atlength I knew that we were reaching 
the sharp turn where it was more than pro- 
bable we should all be precipitated over to- 
gether, and I had given myself up for lost, 
when suddenly an angel from Heaven, in the 
shape of an English tourist from the em- 
bankment above, stood in the middle of the 
road, and the next moment was clinging rouud 
the neck of Roland. 

“ A fierce struggle ensued, and suddenly the 
horse fell. I was thrown into the road and 
know nothing more until I found myself ——” 


| and she stopped, blushing. 


In the arms of your rescuer, I suppose,” 
said the baronet, laughing. ‘‘ Quite aromantic 
story. But, seriously, Mr. Upton, we have 
to thank you very gratefully for the service 
you have rendered to our dear Ada.” 

“T think I have some complaint to make 
| against Miss Ashurst. She has introduced 
hnrself to me as the governess in your family, 
/and although I trust that would have made 


| 


able to render her a service, however slight, 1 

do not think she should have allowed her real 
position in this house to come upon me so 

| suddenly.” 

| Oh, but I really am the governess, 

| I not, Clara ?” 

“ Yes, and a very good one too.” 

‘‘ And I told you it was only my pride that 
caused me to adopt the title.” 

* Bat you also told me the Baron and your 
father fought side by side at Waterloo.” 

“ So they did, but I forgot to say that was 
| the present Baron’s father.” 

“it seems you found time to exchauge a 
goodly number of confidences in the short 
Journey from the scene of your accident,” 
remarked the Baron significantly. 

(To be coutinued.—Commenced in No, 245.) 
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HOW HE FOUND HER. 


By Frances HensuAw BADEN. 
—_4——_- 


HE wheel of the sewing machine sud- 

denly ceased, the little hands fell heavily 

in her lap, and the wavy brown head of Lilly 

Peters sank wearily on the table before her. 

“ Are youso very tired, dear?” asked a 
sweet, low voice close by. 

“Tired ! Yes ; but not as you are-—heart- 
sick and weary. Will this constant toiling 
never cease? Oh, I am starving, dying !— 
not so much for food as air—the pure, fresh 
air, the blessed sunshine—I tell you, May.” 

She turned as she called her sister’s name. 
A pang of regret touched her heart then, and 
stopped the rebellious words that were trem- 
bling on her lips. She saw May, so frail, so 
wan, still plying her needle—stopping only 
an instant to press her hand to her side, 
either to stop the wild throbbing of her heart, 
or to vainly attempt to ease the constant 
aching there. 
she was able to toil on than her sister. 
when she thought of her cry, “ Oh, will this 


trembling with fear, lest too soon May’s toil 
would end. Dear May! Gentle, patient, 
long-suffering May ! 

A tear had stolen unbidden to her eye 
when Lilly’s first murmur reached her ear ; 
but she drove it back. She had no time to 
weep. Ah, no; poor sewing girls have no 
time to weep! 

“ Will this constant toiling never cease ?” 

When Lilly said that, a smile of angelic 
sweetness broke over her pale face. May was 
about to reply, when she was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door, opening which, 
Lilly beheld two young ladies, the foremost 
of whom asked : 

“Ts it here [shall find Mademoiselle Marie 
St. Pierre?” holding forth a card on which 
was written that name. 

Now little May Peters would most likely 
have sent off the ladies, in ignorance of the 
whereabouts of any such person, had it not 
been that when she first obtained employment 
of Madame Bouvet, she informed her that 
only Freuch girls were connected with her 
establishment. And Madame, fecling quite 
sure that May must be of French descent, as 
her name certainly was “St. Pierre, not 
Peters,” Madame introduced her so, and only 
thus was she known there. So May, answer- 
ing the inquiry, invited her visitors in. 

An expression of much surprise passed over 
the handsome face of Miss Charleton, as she 
sank, apparently quite exhausted, into the 


‘no difference in my delight at having been | 


chair presented her. After her journey up 
those long flights of steps to the little attic 
room, she scarce expected to meet beauty be- 
side which she felt ker own face must appear 
very commonplace—a girl whose quiet dig- 
nity and grace would adorn the most fashion- 
able drawing-room. After recovering from 
her surprise, Miss Charleton explained to May 
the object of her visit. She had been to the 
establishment of Madame Bouvet, to change 
the order relative to the dress for the next 
evening. 

“T have come from Madame to get you to 
stop work on my satin, which I shall not want 
to-morrow evening, but in its place a lace 
overdress, which will be very much less 
work,” said Miss Charleton, 

May bowed assent, and inquired : 

“ Have you the material with you? I will 
take your directions, if you please.” 

“Q dear, no. Madame has the lace. I 
never could tell you about the style of making. 
She understands perfectly what suits me. 
And she wishes you to come as soon as pos- 
sible to her, and take the order. By the by, 
will you let me see how you are trimming the 
satin? Madame said it was very elegant,” 
said Miss Charleton. 

Lily unlocked the closet and handed to her 
sister the dress, which called forth an excla- 
mation of delight from the owner. Quickly 
drawing off her gloves, she held the dress up, 
gazing with marked admiration on the ex- 
quisite taste of the trimming. As her jewelled 
| fingers still lingered amid the folds of rich 
material, May’s eyes caught the flash from a 
sparkling gem. In an instant the waves of 
crimson tide rushed over her face, and quickly 
receding, left her paler than before. As she 
put forth her hand to grasp, for support, the 
chair beside her, Miss Charleton exclaimed : 

“Come, we are losing time, Will you go 
to Madame immediately, please.” 


| Lilly’s quick eye had noticed May’s in- 
creasing pallor, and springing to her side, 
| said : 
“JT do not think my sister can go. See, 
| she is really ill now. I was about to get her 
| out into the fresh air for a little rest when 
you came.’ 
| “ How 
| Charleton. 
“ How distressing!” the young lady who 
'had accompanied her said, coming up, and 
| looking with a pitying eye on the suffering 
girl beside her. 

In a low, tremulous voice, May said : 


provoking!” exclaimed Miss 


Lilly felt bow much better | 
And 


| constant toiling never cease ?” her heart was | 


| she placed her arms tenderly about her, and | 


| grew anxious and sad. 


“Yes Ican go. After a little, I shall get 
better.” - 

“T think so. Do give her a glass of wine, 
and she will soon get stronger,” Miss Charle- 
ton said, turning to Lilly who quickly filled 
a glass of water, and held it to her sister’s 
lips. Raising her eyes to the rich girl’s, she 
said ina quivering voice, while a cold, bitter 
smile was on her face : 

“This is the only wine found in the home 
of the sewing girl.” 

“T shall be well when I get out into the 
air. Do not worry, dear,” May said. And 
slowly rising from her chair, she continued, 
“ Now give me my hat and gloves.” 

“ Julia—here a moment,”’said Miss Charle- 
ton’s companion, moving a little aside. 

A low conversation for a few moments 
passed between the two, Miss Charleton 
seeming rather reluctant to accede to the 
other—her cousin’s—wish. At length she 
said : 

‘‘Well—I suppose I must. You go. I must 
hurry home.” 

Turning again to May, who was then ready 
to start, she said : 

‘‘ My carriage is below. You had better ride 
to Madame’s with my cousin. You will save 
time.” 

“ And the ride willdo you good. Come,” 
said the gentler girl, taking Mary kindly by 
the hand. 

Lilly, ever impulsive, came forward, a 
sweet, grateful smile wreathing her lips, and 
said : 

“ Tow kind, how good you are! Oh, if 
others were like you! Yes, the ride will do 
her good. Thank you, so much.” 

Miss Charleton was descending the stairs. 
She cared not to hear the thanks of which she 
knew she merited no portion. 

“JT will bring her back to you. She shall 
not walk. Donot be uneasy ; I will take good 
care of your sister,” the kind girl said. 

They were gone, and Lilly sat down—not to 
work, but think. “How different they are! 
Both moving in the same world of fashion ; 
equally rich, I should think, and yet so un- 
like. The one so cold and selfish ; the other 
all gentleness, sympathy, and pity! Then, 
among the rich, one can find some with hearts, 
flow [love her! Yes, she can feel for her 
suffering sister women,” Lilly thought. And 
so it was, Those two, born equally alike to 
enjoy all the advantages of wealth, were so 
different. Although there is too much truth 
in the saying, that ‘only the poor can feel 
for the poor,” yet, thank Heaven, it is not so 
rare a thing as Lilly thought, to find angels 
of mercy and pity among the rich. Many of 
the noblest natures, the loveliest and most 
unselfish spirits, are found among the wealthy 
women of our land. 

Lilly and May Peters were the daughters 
of a man of education and refinement. Once, 
in the days of his children’s infancy, he was 
quite wealthy ; but reverses came. Witha 
small remnant of his former possessions, he 
removed to a distance from the scenes of his 
better days, and endeavoured to win a support 
for his family. Ill-health and continued mis- 
fortune seemed never to tire in their attend- 
ance on him until, when his daughters were 
just grown to womanhood, his days of sorrow 
were over. 

A year before her father’s death, May’s 
beauty and grace had attracted the attention 
of a young man visiting the village in which 
they lived. Constantly he sought her society, 
until she grew to love him with all the de- 
votion of her pure, loving nature. For some 
unknown reason, Mr. Peters distrusted his 
daughter’s lover, who was a man apparently 
of wealth, and endeavoured to induce her to 
banish him from her heart and sight. The 
man whose life had been one of continued 
disappointments, had but little faith in his 
fellow-man. A few weeks previous to his 
leaving his children orphans he saw on May’s 
finger a beautiful and costly ring. Divining 
immediately from whom it came, he said : 

“ Give it back, my May. Such a jewel ill 
becomes the child of poverty.” 

The good girl would not cause even an 
imaginary trouble to press upon her father’s 
mind, and so gave back to her lover the 
costly gem. But in its place he put a plain 
circlet, which would not attract her father’s 
attention. 

“Wear that, May,” he said, “ until I place 
another on your finger, one which will give 
me the right to deck you with all the jewels 
I choose.” 

Soon after he went back to his city home, 
with the promise from May, when he re- 
turned again iu the autumn, he should claim 
her as his bride. 

“When your father finds out how truly I 
love you, how earnest and determined Tam 
to win you, he will trust in and give you to 
me, I know. And I will make his remaining 
days happier than the past, my May. 

These were his parting Words. But when 
the autumn days were come, May’s heart 
But one letter had 
reached her from her lover, and the appointed 
time went by. The winter days drew near, 
and still he came not. Poverty pressed sorely 
on the poor girls, Something they must find 
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to do, or soon they should be without the 
means to obtain bread. And so they sold 
their little effects, and went to the great city 
to obtain work. A year and more had passed, 
when our story finds the sisters in their com- 
fortless little room, toiling for the merest 
necessaries of life. 

While May was showing to Miss Charleton 
her dress, on that lady’s finger she beheld 
the ring that had once been hers. The mys- 
tery of her lover’s long silence was to her 
fully explained then. He either had never, or 
no longer loved her. The girl who wore that 
ring was surely his betrothed. This it was 
that had caused the poor girl’s sudden ill- 
ness, 

A couple of hours had passed before May 
returned. After she had taken the order from 
Madame, the kind girl, Miss Charleton’s 
cousin, insisted on giving her a longer ride. 
So when Lilly caught her sister in her arms, 
as she entered the room, she saw she wasmuch 
revived, but an additional look of sadness 
was in her dark eye. And soon the anxious, 
rie sister knew the cause. May told her 
all, 


A. half hour after, when Lilly was putting 
on the table their meagre meal, a knock an- 
nounced another caller. Opeaing the door, 
she saw Miss Charleton’s coachman, who, 
stepping in, relieved himself from an armful 
of bundles, bowed, and said : 


“ Miss Dora’s compliments.” Then quickly 
closed the door, and ran down the steps. 


Lilly hastened to untie the parcels, display- 
ing a bottle of wine, a dozen large oranges, a 
box of delicious strawberries, and a bundle 
of delicious light crackers. Tears of grateful 
emotion filled the eyes of the sisters, and 
Lilly said : 

“ How kind and thoughtful she is! Now, 
darling, you will have both the ride and fruit. 
You will be quite strong after I give youa 
glass of this wine. Heaven bless the dear, 
kind Miss Dora! I wonder what her other 
name is ?” 

“‘Tdonotknow. But she seems strangely 
near to me. Somehow I feel no delicacy in 
receiving her gifts, She says she is going to 
her country home in a few days, and if we 
will come to her, she will give us work 
through the summer months,” May answered. 


“Oh, Iam so glad—so glad! Then you 
will grow stronger and well. Oh, May, 
brighter days are coming to us. Ob, why 


don’t you clap your hands, and let me hear 
one of vour old merry, happy laughs again ? 
My darling, I am wild with delight, to think 
once more we shall breathe the pure air, 
hear the birds sing, and roam through green 
fields! Yes you will surely get quite well 
then.” 

May tried, for her sister’s sake, to seem 
pleased ; but her heart was very sad. 

The next afternoon, when the lace over- 
dress was finished, May carried it to Madame, 
who told her she must go with it herself to 
Miss Charleton, that she might make any 
alterations, ‘if necessary. May would have 
demurred, but Madame’s wish was not to be 
disregarded. And so the poor girl proceeded 
to the home of Miss Charleton. 

Dora Walton’s kind heart was deeply inte- 
rested in the beautiful sewing girl. And she 
talked so much of her, on her return to her 
cousin’s, that her brother said : 

**T declare, Dora, I am quite anxious to see 
this girl, who seems to have gained such a 
strange hold on your heart so speedily. You 
have talked about her until Iam very much 
interested in her. Tell me her name?” 

“ Marie St. Pierre,’ Dora answered. 

And a look of disappointment came over 
the handsome face of her brother, 1s if some 
scarcely definable hope had entered and been 
suddenly banished from his heart. 

When May entered Miss Charleton’s bou- 
doir, she was received by Dora in a really 
affectionate manner, and her proud cousin 
wondered how Dora could be so familiar to 
her seamstress. 

The beautiful dress was found to need no 
change. It was perfect. 

As May’s little hands were busy looping up 
the falls of rich lace, and arranging the 
clusters of flowers amidst them, the plain gold 
ring that had never been removed since her 
lover placed it there siipped from her finger, 
which had grown go thin of late, and fell, as 
she thought, on the floor. In vain she sought 
it, and with Dora’s help, But it was nowhere 
to be found. Poor May! she thought it was 
ominous. And withasigh, she tried to recon- 
cile herself, thinking, ‘‘ What matter is it 
the ring is lost, when his heart is mine no 
longer.” 

“We will surely find it to-morrow, and I 
will bring it to you,” said Dora, as she bade 
May good-bye. 

Julia Charleton was dressed, ready to start 
for the ball. The elegant lace robe was a 
present from Dora’s brother, and he was 
called to inspect and admire it before Julia 
put on her wrappings. 

“Ts it not exquisite, Harry ?” Julia asked, 
as she turned before his admiring eye. 

“Tt is beautifully arranged. But what is 
this?” said Harry Walton, stooping and dis- 


engaging from the the tendrils of the flowers 
May’s little ring. 

It was only a plain gold circlet, differing 
not at all from many others he had seen. Yet 
it seemed strangely familiar to Harry Walton. 
He looked eagerly to the inside, and cried 
out : 

“Tell me—how came this here ?” 

“ My dressmaker, Mademoiselle St. Pierre, 
dropped it while arranging the flowers, and 
could not find it after,” Julia answered, 
gazing with astonishment at her cousin. 

His eyes were glowing with a bright, hope- 
ful light, and when Dora drew near, and 
whispered : 

‘* What is it, Harry?” he said : 

“ My dear little sister, I might have thought 
before of this, Yet ’tis not strange that I did 
not imagine the French seamstress, Marie St. 
Pierre, could be my lost love, May Peters. 
Tell me—where shall I find her? Julia, [ 
will accompany you, and return for you. But 
in the intervening hours I must find her, my 
poor stricken love ! ” 

It was rather difficult for Julia to hide her 
disappointment. She had a feeling some- 
thing more then cousinly lingering in her 
heart for the handsome Harry. And although 
she knew the story of his love, still she hada 
hope of finally winning him. 

May’s head rested on the little stand beside 
her. The work had dropped from her tired 
fingers. Never before had she felt so sad. No 
longer a hope of her lover’s return lingered 
in her heart. Lilly, ever watchful, thought 
her sleeping, and putting aside her own 
work, turned low and shaded the light, that 
May might not be disturbed by the glare. 

Scarcely had she seated herself again, when 
alow knock reached her ear. Thinking it 
her next neighbour, she opened it cautiously, 
and whispered, “Hush-sh,” pointing to May. 
“ She issleeping.” She smothered the cry of 
surprise which was on her lips. May had 
heard the knock and Lilly’s whispered warn- 
ing, but she cared not toarousefrom her sad 
reverie. When the door was gently closed, 
and no sound reached her ear, the profound 
silence excited somewhat her curiosity, and 
she raised her head to seeif Lilly had gone 
out. 

There, in the dim light, she saw standing 
near, and gazing lovingly on her, a tall, manly 
form. Could she be dreaming? She passed 
her hand over her eyesand looked again. No, 
no, it was no dream, Witha glad cry she put 
forth her arms, and was clasped to Harry 
Walton’s heart—a momeut only ; and with a 
feeble struggle she withdrew from his em- 
brace and stood apart, pale, trembling, and 
doubting. 

‘¢ What is it, love? Why do you look so 
strangelyatme? See, [have found your little 
ring ; or, rather, I think it found and brought 
me to you. Dear little ring !” he said, press- 
ing it tohis lips. “Let me put it back, love?” 

He attempted to take herhand. She drew 
further off, and whispered : 

“ Miss Charleton wears your ring.” 

“ What ring, love?” he asked ; and in an in- 
stant after continued : “ Oh, your ring! Dora 
has had it, and’ my cousin teased her to loan 
it to her. Oh, I know now why you look so 
strangely. That cruel ring made you doubt 
me, May. You have no cause, my darling. 
My heart has never wandered for an instant 
from you. Come to me! I will never lose 
you again. [ow pale and thin you are !” 

The little ring was in its place again, and 
May in hers—within his arms—telling her 
sorrows, and hearing the long mysterious 
silence explained. 

Harry told her that immediately after his 
return to New York he was summoned to 
Europe on pressing business. He wrote tell- 
ing May of it, and begging her to write to the 
address he sent her. This letter she never re- 
ceived, and consequently he heard nothing 
from May in return, Again and again he 
wrote, with no better success. In the mean 
time the sisters had left their village home, 
where he sought them on his return from 
Europe. And thus it was he lost her, 

May had her suspicions about the receipt 
of Harry’s letters, but she did not tell them. 
All was well then, and she too happy to 
indulge in evena thought that was not kind 
and charitable. Bat Lilly did not hesitate, 
when alone with her sister, to accuse the 
village postmaster, who had sought in vain 
for May’s love. 

The next day the sisters left their miser- 
able room, and went with Dora to the 
beautiful country home, to remain a few 
weeks her loved and honoured guests, And 
then there was a quiet little wedding ; and 
Harry took his wife across the ocean, leaving 
Lilly to the chage of Dora. 

Her husband’s loving care and change 
of scene brought back to May much 
of her strength; but she had suffered so 
much its trace must ever be seen. Dora 


is scarcely less watchful and devoted to her 
new sister than Lilly has ever been. And 
she knows now why it was she loved May, 
and won an immediate return, when she first 
knew her. Harry was the connecting link 
between them. 

The sad experience of May and Lilly has 


not been without its good effects. Dora’s 
circle of acquaintances is very extensive, and 
among the votaries of fashion she has dif- 
fused her knowledge of the trials and suf- 
fering of the sewing girls, and has succeeded 
in having the liberal price paid for work reach 
the hands of those who earn it, not to the 
proprietors of the fashionable establishments 
by whom the poor girls are employed, and 
paid only sufficient to keep body and soul 
together in a state of torturing existence, 
while Madame or Monsieur rear their palatial 
mansion—monuments in memory of hundreds 
of starving and dying widowsand orphans. 


TWO KINDS OF WIVES. 


Some writers remark: ‘‘ We blunder fear- 
fully with our domesticity in America. Our 
wives are only of two kinds : the family slave 
on one hand ; the frivolous woman of fashion 
on the other.” 

“ Qur wives!” As a woman can’t have a 
“ wife,” I may logically infer that a man 
wrote the above paragraph, though without 
these two helping words I should have come 
to the same conclusion. Now so far as my 
limited knowledge goes, we generally find “ in 
the market” that which is oftenest called for. 
Put that down in your memorandum book, sir. 
Men are but just beginning to find out that 
the two specimens of womankind referred to 
are much more diflicult to get along with, in 
the main, than a woman of intelligence and 
mentality. I say they are just beginning to 
understand it. Men are very fond of the re- 
sults that the “ family slave” brings about, in 
the shape of good food and_well-mended 
clothes, but they dodge with a fox’s cunning 
the creaking and jarring of the machinery by 
which these results are obtained. They never 
want to be on hand when any process of dis- 
entanglement is necessary that defies tem- 
porarily the “family slave.” Just then 
“business” is imperative—very likely in the 
shape of a journey—till the household ma- 
chine runs smoothly again ; nor does he care 
to hear how it is done, so that he is not 
bothered about it. If the “family slave” gets 
thinner and thinner, why, it is because “ she 
takes everything so hard.” She ought not to 
take things hard ! That’s her fault ! It is an 
unfortunate nervousness which she ought to 
try to get rid of, because—it worries him J 
She is “no companion” for him—not a bit! 
When he wants:to be amused, she is too 
tired to doit. In fact she don’t see anything 
to be amused at. That is another unfortunate 
peculiarity of hers, this looking on the dark 
side of things. //e don’t do so. Not he! He 
deplores it ; he sits down and writes just such 
a paragraph as I have just quoted above, like 
the consistent man he is. 

I once heard a man who was in excellent 
circumstances, and whose young wife, just re- 
covered from a severe illness, had taken her 
twelve-pound baby in her weak arms, and 
gone in the country for a few days, remark, 
as she left, “She would take all my old 
trousers with her to mend—God bless her !” 
adding hallelujah-wise, “ There's a wife for 

oul! 

4 Now who made that “family slave?” Be- 
cause she was magnanimous and self-forget- 
fal, must he need bea brute? Women must 
take care of themselves in these matters. 
They must husband their strength for future 
demands, since their husbands won’t husband 
it. That man was abundantly able to pay a 
tailor or a seamstress to repair his clothes. 
Instead of contenting himself with God-bless- 
ing this little meek wife, he should, like a true 
man, have positively forbidden her to work at 
all in this short reprieve from household care. 
When there is nothing left of her but one 
front tooth, and a back, bent like the letter C, 
he will contemplate some round rosy woman, 
who has not yet met her doom, and wonder 
how his wife came “ to lose all her good looks 
so soon.” 

As to “ fashionable women,” were there no 
fashionable men, I don’t imagine that they 
would exist onthis planet. “‘Sheis sodowdy !” 
“She is so stylish!” Do you suppose the 
women who hear these masculine comments 
forget them? And do you suppose when, to 
use an equine expression, you have once given 
a wife “‘her head,” by your admiration of 
“style” and fashion, that you can rein her 
up short, whenever you take a notion ? Don’t 
she hear you sneering at intelligent women, 
and don’t she see you flattering fashionable 
fools ? 

Of course she does. Now let every man ask 
himself, before he sits down to write against 
the faults and follies of women, what he, in- 
dividually, has done to form and perpetuate 
them? And if ever, in his whole life, when 
he saw a woman wronging her better self in 
any way, he extended a manly, brotherly 
hand to her, in the endeavour to lead her 
right? or, if he did not, on the contrary, 
join her, and walk with her, well pleased, in 
her own ill-selected path. Fanny Fury, 
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Waste.—Waste of wealth is sometimes re- 
trieved ; waste of health, seldom ; but waste of 
time, never. 
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CLOSE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


After having been open for five months, and 
duriog that period enjoyed an amount of public 
patronage such as even its most sanguine pro- 
moters have scarcely ventured to anticipate, the 
first of the projected series of annual International 
Exhibitions at South Kensington closed on Satur- 
day last in all the glow of success, The total 
number of admissions by season tickets and by 
payment at the doors during the five months has 
been returned at 1,142,154. The admissions during 
the first week were practically limited to the 
holders of season tickets, and amounted to less than 
31,000 ; but the grand total for the season yields 
an average weekly attendance of nearly 52,000. 
It may be as well to remind the reader that 
during the first week the charge of admission to 
those who were not in possession of three-guinea 
season tickets was 10s., excepting on one day 
(Wednesday), when the admission was half-a-crown; 
that the half-crown fare has been kept up 
on Wednesdays throughout the season, but 
that since the first week the charge on all other 
days to non-holders of season tickets has been only 
a shilling; and that in addition to the three- 
guinea tickets for the whole season there were 
issued after the 1st of June monthly tickets at 
one guinea each for the convenience of visitors 
arriving from the country and making a short stay 
in London. On the opening day, when admission 
was by season tickets only, the attendance was 
over 19,000; and of the 31,000, or nearly, which 
made up the total for the week, little more than 
2,000 were admitted by payments at the doors. 
After that, however, the tables were completely 
turned, the admissions by payment during the 
rest of the season, as compared with the admis- 
sions by season ticket, being in the proportion of 
more than ten to one. The attendance on Wed- 
nesdays, when admission was by season ticket and 
half-crown fare, usually bore the proportion of 
one to ten, as compared with the attendance on 
other days of the week, when the charge to the 
general public was but a shilling. Of the grand 
total of 1,140,000 and odd admissions of both classes 
for the season, little more than 100,000 were 
admissions by season ticket, the great bulk being 
by payment at the doors, chiefly on shilling days. 
The average weekly attendance, as we have said, 
amounts to nearly 52,000. While the first week 
yielded the smallest number of visitors, or less 
than 31,000, the last week has yielded the largest, 
more than 80,000. The prohibitory character of 
the fares accounts for the smallness of the atten- 
dance in the first instance, while the great rush of 
visitors during the closing days, when “positively” 
the last opportunities of seeing the Exhibition 
were vanishing, will readily explain itself. The 
week which stands second in point of numbers is 
Whit-week, when the attendance was upwards of 
71,000. Whit-Monday gave the largest number 
of visitors for any single day, the total for that 
day being close on 22,000. The next highest 
attendance on any one day was on Thursday last 
—upwards of 18,000. So much for the atten- 
dance. The actual pecuniary resultslof the season 
we have not yet been able to ascertain; but 
we have said enough to show that, whether as 
regards public patronage or pecuniary results, 
the Exhibition of 1871 has been a success. 
It is not, of course, to be compared with the great 
Exhibitions that have preceded it—such as the 
“Great World’s Fair” of 1851, which was attended 
in the course of a somewhat longer season, by 
upwards of six millions of visitors. These were 
great periodical gatherings, with intervals of years 
intervening. They were monster bazaars, where 
everbody might exhibit whatever he liked, and where 
the competition for honours was perhaps not of 
the most healthy description. They were more re- 
markable for their spectacular effect than for their 
utility, so far as regarded the object for which 
these International Exhibitions were established— 
the encouragement of art and industry. Such, at 
least, appears to have been the opinion ultimately 
arrived at by Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, when they sat down to con- 
sider by what means they would best devote their 
funds to the promotion of that object. The object 
is still the same, but the means they have adopted 
are different. Instead of great periodical gather- 
ings, monster bazaars, or world’s fairs, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners intend to make these International 
Exhibitions annual and limited in extent—limited 
by the selection of objects to be exhibited, and by 
admitting only a few branches of industry at 4 
time, along with a department of fine arts. The 
fine art department will be represented every year, 
but the representation of the industrial portion 
will be spread over a series of years. That is, it 
will be dealt with in so many distinct branches oF 
groups, of which a few will be exhibited every 
year until the whole field of industrial manufactures 
shall have been traversed, and then, after a lapse 
of eight or ten years, the same branches will come 
rcund for exhibition again, to show how much oF 
how little they may have improved in the interval. 
The Exhibitions will thus go on continuously, an 
become a permanent institution of the country: 
Such at least is the aim of Her Majesty’s Com 
missioners, and in this, as in other respects, they 
believe that they are only carrying out the scheme 
that was originally shadowed forth by Princ? 
Albert, the great founder of International Exb¥ 
bitions, The Exhibition of 1851 yielded a profit 
of about £160,000, and it was at the suggestion ° 
the Prince Consort that the Commissioners 1 
vested this sum in the purchase of the Sout 
Kensington site. The investment has proved 
good one. ‘In twenty years the land, originally 
bought at about £5,000 an acre, has become Wor 
£20,000 an acre. Out of this increased va ei? 
together with the voluntary subscriptions of 
public, amounting to about a quater of a mile Z 
the great amphitheatre, the gardens, and t 
Exhibition buildings have been provided ; poo 
if this series of Exhibitions realise only 
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moderate proportion of the success of their 
predecessors of 1851 and 1862, still further 
results for the culture of the people may be ac- 
complished.” Her Majesty’s Commissioners have 
Teason to congratulate themselves on having at 
least made a fair start, and the success of the pre- 
sent Exhibition is all the more gratifying when it 
18 remembered that, owing chiefly to the state of 
matters on the Continent at the time, it did not 
open under the most favourable auspices. 

On the closing day a lecture appropriate to the 
occasion was delivered in the Royal Albert Hall 
by Mr. Buckmaster, who was appointed by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners at the outset to arrange 
and attend meetings in different parts of the 
country, in order to explain in detail the educa- 
tional and industrial objects of the Exhibition, and 
who has been unremitting in his task from first 
to last. We learn from Mr. Fox, the official agent 
for the Exhibition, that most of the objects in the 
fine art and ceramic departments have found pur- 
chasers. The prices generally were not high, but 
we hear of one picture realising as much as £500. 
It is the picture by A. Sheyer, of Germany, en- 
titled “ Horses escaping from a burning stable,” a 


Picture 


ah whi i iking char very 
Visitor ch, from its striking acter, every 


collect will probably have seen and will readily re- 
tical: ; Both English and foreign pictures—par- 
| aera those of Belgium, France, Bavaria, and 
tee fplorf—have sold well. It is a noteworthy 
me Be @ good many works by young artists 
oe fen sold at good prices, which will en- 
and i cthers of the same class to come forward 
ad ditio> their luck on the next occasion. In 
on to fine arts, the next Exhibition will com- 

2 48 the two principal branches of industry 
ator © year, cotton manufactures and jewellery, 
illaee, with the raw materials, machinery, and 
= Ree nons of the processes used in the pro- 
will ion of both classes of goods. The jewellery 
dost of articles worn as personal ornaments 
in © of precious metals, precious stones or their 
tations, but will not for the present include 
Soldsmith's and silversmith’s work or watches 
ich are reserved for future years. The fine art 
nee Ttment, besides pictures and sculpture of the 
Sual descriptions, will embrace fine arts applied 
0 objects of utility—tapestries, carpets, embroi- 
thsi and in short all the varieties to be seen in 
at department of the present Exhibition, with 


Prige 


such novelties as may be forthcoming. There will 
again be a department of ‘‘ recent scientific inven- 
tions and new discoveries of all kinds,” and it is 
made a condition that all objects to be submitted 
for exhibition in that department must have been 
produced since 1862. Musical instruments and 
acoustic apparatus are likewise to have a place 
in the Exhibition. There will be a department for 
stationery, too ; and, finally, there will be a horti- 
cultural department. So that, one way or another, 
the next Exhibition will have variety enough. 

The closing of the Exhibition on Saturday was 
not attended with any ceremony. The bands of 
the Royal Horse Guards and Royal Artillery 
played in-the Horticultual Gardens in the after- 
noon, and the London Glee and Madrigal Union 
gave a concert in the Albert Hall. They con- 
cluded the proceedings by singing the National 
Anthem, the band of the Royal Artillery accom- 


panying. 


A Beravutirut Imace.—A deaf and dumb person 
being asked to give his idea of forgiveness, took a 
pencil and wrote, “It is the sweetness which 
flowers yield when trampled upon.” 
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ON LOVE. 


By Percy ByssSHE SHELLEY. 
So 


\ HAT IS LOVE? Ask bim who lives what 
is life ; ask him who adores what is God. 
I know not the internal constitution of other 
men, nor even of thine whom I now address. I 
see that in some external attributes they resemble 
me, but when, misled by"that appearance, I have 
thought to appeal to something in common and un- 
burthen my inmost soul to them, I have found my 
language misunderstood, like one in a distant and 
savage land. The more opportunities they have 
afforded me for experience, the wider has appeared 
the interval between us, and to a greater distance 
have the points of sympathy been withdrawn. 
With a spirit ill-fitted to sustain such proof, 
trembling and feeble through its tenderness, I 
have everywhere sought, and have found only 
repulse and disappointment. 
Thou demandest what is Love. It is that 
powerful attraction towards all we conceive, or 
fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we find 
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THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


OH, GIVE ME BACK THOSE KISSES! 


Oh, give me back those kisses ! 
Thou must no longer keep 
The pledges of a passion— 
A friendship—pure and deep. 


Dost think me changed or cruel? 
Ah no! believe me yet ; 

Don’t all the repaid kisses 
Increase the pretty debt ? 


For, unlike other tokens, 
A kiss must pass away ; 

And should—like dew and sunrise— 
Renew’d be ev’ry day. 


Then give me back my kisses, 
Or, if thou keepest mine, 

For ev'ry kiss I gave thee, 
Return me one of thine. 


within our own thoughts the chasm of an in- 
sufficient void, and seek to awaken in all things 
that are, a community with what we experience 
within ourselves. If we reason we would be under- 
stood; if we imagine we would that the airy 
cbildren of our brain were born anew within 
another’s; if we feel we would that another's 
nerves should vibrate to our own, that the beams 
of their eyes should kindle at once and mix and 
melt into our own; that lips of motionless ice 
should not reply to lips quivering and burning 
with the heart’s best blood :—this is Love. This 
is the bond and the sanction which connects not 
only man with man, but with everything which 
exists. | We are born into the world, and there ie 
something within us, which from the instant that 
we live, more and more thirsts after its likeness. 
It is probably in correspondence with this law that 
the infant drains milk from the bosom of its 
mother ; this propensity develops itself with the 
development of our nature. We dimly see within 


A maw who has no enemies ought to have very | our intellectual nature a miniature as it were of 
faithful friends, and one who has no such friends| our entire self, yet deprived of all that we con- 
ought not to think it a calamity that he has |demn or despise, the ideal prototype of everything 
; excellent and lovely that we are capable of con- 


enemies to be his effectual monitors. 


ceiving as belonging to the nature of man. Not 
only the portrait of our external being, but an 
assemblage of the minutest particles of which our 
nature is comp-sed*: a mirror whose surface 
reflects only the forms of purity and brightness : 
a soul within our own soul that describes a circle 
around its proper Paradise, which pain and sorrow 
and evil dare not overleap, To this we eagerly 
refer all sensations, thirsting that they should 
resemble and correspond with it. The discovery 
of its antitype; the meeting with an understanding 
capable of clearly estimating our own; an 
imagination which should enter into and seize upon 
the subtle and delicate peculiarities which we have 
delighted to cherish and unfold in secret, with a 
frame, whose nerves, like the chords of two 
exquisite Jyres, strung to the accompaniment of 
one delightful voice, vibrate with the vibrations of 
our own ; and a combination of all these in such 
proportion as the type within demands : this is the 
invisible and unattainable point to which Love 
tends; and to attain which, it urges forth the 
powers of man to arrest the faintest shadow of that, 
without the possession of which, there is no rest 
nor respite to the heart over which it rules. 


Hence in solitude, or that deserted state when we 
are surrounded by human beings and y«t they 
sympathise not with us, we love the flowers, the 
grass, the waters, and the sky. In the motion of 
the very leaves of spring, in the blue air, there is 
then found a secret correspondence with our heart. 
There is eloquence in the tongueless wind, and a 
melody in the flowing brooks and the rustling of 
the reeds beside them, which by their inconceivable 
relation to something within the soul awaken the 
spirits to dance of breathless rapture, and bripg 
tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes, like the 
enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one 
beloved singing to you alone. Sterne says that if 
he were in a desert he would love some cypress. 
So s90n as this want or power is dead, man be- 
comes a living sepulchre of himself, and what yet 
survives is the mere husk of what once he was. 
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Never speak of a man’s virtues before his face, 
nor of his vices behind his back, 


Sanne eee 


* These words are ineffectual and metaphorical. Most 
words are so—no help! 
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THE WORLD’S VERDICT. 


By Mary W. Sranuey Gipson. 
sex sore Crsemsee 


SIDORA ST. CLAIR sat in her dressing- 
room, gazing sadly at the reflection of her 
face and form in the Psyche glass before her. 
That form was fragile and slender, far too 
slender for perfect health and strength; and 
the face was wan and pale, with incipient 
hollows in the cheeks, and heavy circles 
round the large dark eyes. . 

She sighed, as the glass gave back its truth- 
ful but unflattering report. Delicate and 
interesting she certainly looked still ; but the 
wild-rose beauty that had won the heart and 
hand of the gay and gallant Frederick St. 
Clair two years before, had gone. Was it for 
ever } 

She feared so at times ; for beauty and 
health are but synonymous terms, after all. 
And of late she had felt a strange languor 
and weakness slowly creeping over her—a 
languor that ended sometimes in a prolonged 
fainting fit, and left her too much exhausted 
to speak or walk, or make the slightest exer- 
tion of any kind. 

She was growing slowly into a confirmed 
invalid ; and Frederick St. Clair hated the 
very atmosphere of a sick-room, as men of his 
gay, mercurial temperament generally do. 
One day he had left her just as she was 
recovering from a fainting fit of unusual 
length. 

He had bade her adieu with a tender kiss, 
it is true, and had ordered the lady’s maid to 
take the best of care of her mistress. Still 
he had left her ; and at what she herself con- 
sidered a moment of danger. She could not 
forget this, though she had often tried to do 
so. And now her sister bad been with her all 
the afternoon, telling her things which, as 
she said, ‘ Isidora really ought to know.” 
Her sister, strong in health and spirits, and 
happy in the love of a kusbaud who was a 
steady, plodding business man, and scarcely 
knew that there was another woman in the 
world besides his own wife—her sister told 
her that ber Frederick was making himself 
the town’s talk by his open devotion to a 
pretty young widow “in society,’ and that 
“ Tsidora really ought to exert herself to put 
a stop to it, before it went too far.” 

Poor Isidora ! And her ideal of married life 
and love was soloftyand sopure! It seemed 
so hard and strange to be told to “ watch” 
the man who had sworn to love ber beyond 
and above every other woman on earth, It 
was so sad to think of her failing health and 
fading beauty just when she most needed 
their aid to win him back to her again. To 
win him back! Oh, had it come to that ?— 
Had he ever loved her, if love could die away 
so easily as this, in spite of all her unceasing 
efforts to keep it alive ? 

The poor wife bent her head upon her 
hands and gave way to despairing tears, till 
her French maid interposed in dire astonish- 
ment. 

“Madame must not weep like that. Ma- 
dame would have red eyes, and make a 
fright of herself at the féte. Madame must 
have a little eau de cologne ou white sugar, 
to’ cheer her up and make her eyes bright 
again.” 

So the Frenchwoman rattled on. Isidora, 
scarcely heeding her, took her fan and 
gloves from the table, and going down alone 
to the carriage, was driven to her sister’s 
house. 

She had not seen her husband that day. 
But at the masked ball which she was to 
attend, they would meet. Her sister assured 
her of that. ‘ 

“ And your costume of a nun is the very 
best thing you could have chosen,” said the 
gay Clara, waltzing round her pale sister. 
‘‘ Maud and I go as two Swiss peasants, you 
see. Isn’t the costume a becoming one? 
Pull your veil over your face, my dear, and 
don’t look quite so woe-begone, if you can 
possibly help it. You will have a fine chance 
to watch your husband, and see and hear my 
lord’s proceedings this evening, and then you 
can take him to task to-morrow, and have a 
good sound quarrel, and insist on his giving 
up the widow as the price of your forgiveness. 
After that, you may have it all your own 
way, if you choose; and you must really 
brighten up a little, my dear, if you want 
to keep him from running after pretty widows, 
or other men’s pretty wives, again.” 

The pale nun sighed. “ Clara, I thought 
before 1 married that it would be cmpossible 
for my husband ever to care for any woman 
except me.” 

“ Did you ?” replied Clara, equably. “ Then 
you were a goose for your pains, my dear, 
There’s my Mark. His head is full of those 
account-books and bank shares all the time, 
and so he has no chance to think of any one 
but me. But your husband isa very different 
kind of man. You know how handsome and 
yay and fascinating he is. For my part, I 
should never have dared io marry such a man, 
But since you have done it, you must just try 
to keep him in order, if it is a possible thing, 
and I suppose I must show you how.” 


The nun sighed again, and pressed her thin 
hand upon her heart. P 

“Clara, I feel far from well. I have a 
strange, dull, pain here, at my heart, and 
that wretched feeling of faintness is coming 
on. I scarcely dare to enter among that 
crowd.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense, my dear! You are alittle 
norvous, and it is quite right that you should 
be, but you will scon get over that. And 
Mark will take care of you, and take you 
home, if you really feel ill. Here we are. 
Mind the step, Mark.” 

They alighted, and passing through a long, 
narrow corridor, came into an immense cir- 
cular hall, blazing with gas, and filled with a 
motley crowd, clad in every conceivable 
costume under the sun. In the centre of the 
hall, a space was roped off with crimson cords, 


and here quadrilles were being danced by a | 


few of the masked guests; while the upper 
tiers of boxes were filled with others, who 
looked down at their ease upon the giddy, 
whirling throng below.” 

Clara entered at once into the spirit and 
gaiety of the scene. : 

sut Isidora shrank almost with a feeling of 
affright from the noisy jest and the whirling 


dancers. ; 
«Oh, I wish I had not come,” she said to 


Mark, on whose arm she leaned. “It was 
very wrong of me. Iamnot well. I ought 
not to stay in a place like this.” 

“Go up to one of the boxes,” advised her 
brother-in-law, secretly thinking her fears 
and scruples very childish and tiresome. 
“There are our friends the Stanleys, on the 
grand tier. I will take you there, and leave 
you with them long enough for Clara to have 
the waltz she is longing for. Then I will 
come for you, and if you still wish to go I will 
take you home. Will that do ?” 

Tsidora would have much preferred going 
from the place at once; but she was too 
gentle and unselfish to say so. So her brother- 
in-law escorted her to the box of the Stanleys, 
and left her there. She saw him soon after, 
waltzing gaily with Clara, just below. 

The Stanleys also joined in that waltz, leav- 
ing her, with many excuses, in the charge of 
a deaf old uncle of theirs, who slept placidly 
in one corner of the box, till he was wanted 
by his pretty nieces to find the carriage and 
escort them home. 

It was like being entirely alone in that 
giddy crowd. Isidora leaned back in her 
velvet chair, and drew her nun’s veil over her 
white face. That strange dull pain at her 
heart was fast increasing ; lights, music, and 
voices mingled in a giddy whirl around her ; 
and she wondered vaguely if she must die, 
there and then, with no one to care for or 
help her, except that deaf old man. 

Suddenly a voice in the next box roused her 
from her stupor—her husband’s voice! low, 
pleading and passionate, as she had often 
heard it in other days, before he had won her 
for his wife. 

“T have a wife, it is true,” the voice said; 
“a soulless doll; a woman without brains to 
understand, or heart to love me! Good and 
gentle and affectionate in her way, it is true ; 
but perfectly incapable of such a love as 
would satisfy and make me happy; such a 
love as you, my Inez, could feel, if you only 
would! If £ wasafree man to-night, I would 
ask you to be my wife! Being bound, I claim 
you for my dearest friend. Inez, you cannot, 
you must not, you shall not, refuse to listen 
tome! Think how lonely my life must be 
without you, now that we two have met, and 
give me the friendship that I ask.” 

Poor Isidora heard no more. One wild 
effort she made to speak, to call her husband 
by bis name, and tell him that she was there. 
But as she half-rose from her chair, a sharp 
and sudden pain flashed through her heart 
like the stroke of an assassin’s knife, She sank 
back, with a stifled gasp of pain, and knew no 
more. 

There they found her, half an hour later, 
leaning back on the velvet cushions, cold and 
pale and dead ! te 

The Fancy Ball broke up in dire confusion ; 
and those who had escorted Isidora thither 
followed her, within the week, to the cold 
and silent grave. ' 

The world’s verdict” as to this sudden death 
agreed with that of the physicians —“ disease 
ot the heart.” 

But Frederick St. Clair knew more than he 
chose to tell, and hung his head in shame and 
sorrow beside that placid, smiling corpse. 
When, a year afterward, he offered his hand 
and heart to the lovely widow, only to find 
them quietly refused, he acknowledged that 
his punishment was just. And thus, by her 
brilliant rival, Isidora was unconsciously 
avenged, 


A Curtous SALE.—Among the lots recently set 
up at the Hétel Drouot was a set of oyster shells, 
being those of the only dozen of oysters that entered 
Paris during the siege. They were sold for 
12fr. by the Prussians to & marauder, whao sold 
them to one of the principal restuarateurs of the 
Boulevard de Montmartre for 100ir., and the latter 
disposed of them at 20fr. each. He obtained for 
the shells ab the sale 32fr.—it is said from an 
American purchaser. 
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WOMAN SLANDERERS. 


REGARDED from an ethical point of view, the 
most insignificant creature upon God’s globe is the 
man who traduces a woman. If he does it to 
gratify a lust of revenge, he is a coward ; if 
gratuitously, he is contemptible. There is no 
outlet for escape ; it is a clear, unequivocal pro- 
position. And yet, unhappily, among men this 
grave sin is looked upon as very venial, The 
effects of its exercise are accepted in a matter-of- 
fact way ; no one ever bothers to investigate the 
causes that produce them. But let us look ata 
few of them together. It is a homely subject, 
and, if it please you, we shall consider it in a 
familiar way. 

Generally, slanders upon women, by men, have 
their origin in either of three causes, or in all 
three combined. Difference of social station, 
where the man is the inferior and familiar acquain- 
tance is precluded, almost invariably prompts a 
base nature to emulation of the f-x in the fable, 
which, you may remember, reviled the grapes 
because they hung out of reach. The victim may 
be beyond the material ken of the reviler, but she 
cannot get beyond the reach of his venom. Another 
leading cause, and it is entirely independent of the 
other, is jealousy ; for we shall not outrage a 
sacred feeling by calling it love. Let anu average 
girl reject the advances of an average man, and it’ 
is ten to one that Dame Gossip reminds her un- 
pleasantly of the fact, however late afterward. 
Base natures lead to revenge as naturally as 
jealousy prompts it. Ounce rejected, your average 
man abandons the role of the sighing swain and 
assumes that of the mangered dog. To him it is 
a natural metamorphosis. If he may not drink 
from the stream himself, he can poison its waters 
so that others may shun it with dread. The last 
cause, since we have reduced the subject to three 
separate headings, and it is a blacker motive for a 
dastardly deed than either of its predecessors, is 
baffled lust. To the basz mind, a pure woman is 
simply an easy victim. In the logic of such men, 
the purity of a woman and the facility of her de- 
struction bear relation to each other in a direct 
proportion. And when the proportion is disturbed, 
when the woman proves no victim, the transition 
of lust to hate is as inevitable as the transition of 
the chrysalis into the glow-worm. Hate, as an 
abstraction, recoils upon the hater alone; but it 
becomes a terrible entity, fatal to its victim, when 
its weapon is a bad man’s tongue. Here we have 
three active varities of traducers and their prompt- 
ing motives. But there is one other left, the 
passive traducer, and he is measurably as evil as 
any. He originates no slanders himself—not he ; 
he is merely an eager listener and an exaggerative 
repeater. He hears a word uttered against a 
woman, and his imagination supplies details, while 
his tongue gives them circulation. Albeit not a 
responsible agent himself, he is the active vehicle 
of those who are. No indignant husband flies to 
him when his wife is traduced ; no enraged parent 
visits upon his head punishment for a daughter's 
tarnished name. And yet he is the guiltiest per- 
son, because he is the disseminator who gives 
vitality to falsehood, and sends it, myriad-winged, 
into the world. 

Against all these classes, constantly arrayed 
against her, constantly waylaying her footsteps 
and springing upon her from unexpected ambus- 
cades, weak-handed woman must struggle alone. 
Let the subtle poison of falsehood touch her ever 
so lightly, and her social ostracism is assured. It 
matters little that father or brother, or husband 
or lover, deplore a slander of which she may 
be victim, even vindicate her honour’ with 
blood; it is enough that the slander find utterance 
and uo power may restore her to social grace. 
This may sound, perbaps, like exaggeration; but 
let each reader ponder the proposition as it is 
presented in his or her observations or experiences, 
and its truth will be forcibly recognised. All 
these classes which we have briefly indicated are 
integral parts of society, they are meshes in the 
social net, and in steering her course woman must 
avoid the entanglements which they spread about 
her with almost inspired delicacy and strength, 
for her fame is as the subtle fragrance of the rose, 
and as easy to destroy at a single rude brush. 

A great many men, independent of any volition 
of their own, are slanderers of women. They 
accept credulously the stories which malignant 
natures set afloat, and by incautiously repeating 
lend them colour and indorsement. If men only 
reflected twice before speaking unkindly once of 
women, there would be less gratuitous slanders in 
the world. It should be remembered that there 
is no antidote against the bane of an evil tongue.— 
Lynchburg Republican. 


A youne lady at an Ohio camp-meeting asked 
prayers of the assembly, because she could not set 
her eyes upon a certain young man in her neivh- 


bourhood without feeling as though she must hug 
him to death. 


A LETTER from a fashionable summer resort says 
a young man Js scarcely considered eligible unless 
he has lost his hair, this being considered an 
almost indisputable evidence that he has always 
moved in the best society. 

A younG gentleman clumsily fell overboard while 
rowing in a boat with a young lady in Irondequoit 
Bay last week, and she rescued him with great 
difficulty. Indignant at his stupidity, the damsel 
bumped him on shore and rowed back to the hotel 
alone, leaving him on the beach to dry. Give that 
woman her rights. 

In France, says the Boston Transcript, a woman 
has no remedy when a man promises to marry her 
and doesn’t. At first sight this may seem a, little 
cruel ; but, practically, it has the effect of doing 
away with what are called engagemenis, and there 
being no engagement, there can be no breach. A 
man and woman meaning to be married, marry at 
once, and there’s an end to diplomacy, 
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THE ART OF MAKING FEATHER 
FLOWERS, 


Tue art of making Feather Flowers is scarcely 
known or practised in this country ; but they can 
be made to equal foreign productions from the 
plumage of the common goose, and will, at trifling 
expense, produce bouquets of all the garden 
favourites. 

1. Procure good white geese or swan’s feathers, 
and free them from down, except a little on the 
shaft of the feather. 

2. Having procured two good specimens of the 
flower you wish to imitate, pull off the petals of 
one, and, with tissue paper, cut out the shape of 
each size, leaving the shaft of the feather half an 
inch longer than the petal of the flower ; bend the 
feather with the thumb and finger to the proper 
shape. 

3. To make the Stem and Heart af a Flower,-— 
Take a piece of wire six inches long; across the 
top lay a small piece of cotton wool, turn the 
wire over it, and wind it round until it is the size 
of the heart or centre of the flower you are going 
to imitate. Ifa single flower, cover it with paste 
or velvet of the proper colour, and round it must 
be arranged the stamens; these are made of fine 
Indian silk, or feathers may be used for this 
purpose. After the petals have been attached, 
the silk or feather is dipped into gum, and then 
into the farina. Place the petals round, one ata 
time, and wind them on with Moraviancotton. 

4, Arrange them as nearly like the flower you 
have for a copy as possible. Cut the stems of the 
feathers even, and then make the calix of feathers, 
cut like the pattern or natural flower. For small 
flowers the calix is made with paste. Cover the 
stems with paper or silk the same as the flowers ; 
the paper must be cut in narrow strips, about a 
quarter of an inch wide. 

To make the Pastes of the Calix, Hearts, and 
Buds of Flowers —Take common white starch and 
mix it with gum water until it is the substance of 
thick treacle ; colour it with the dyes used for the 
feathers, and keep it from the air. 

To make the Farina.—Use common ground 
rice, mixed into a stiff paste with any dye ; dry it 
before the fire, and when quite hard, pound it to a 
fine powder. The buds, berries, and hearts of 
some double flowers are made with cotton wool, 
wound around wire, moulded to the shape with 
thumb and finger. Smooth it over with gum 
water, and when dry, cover the buds, berries, or 
calix with the proper coloured pastes: they 
will require one or two coats, and may be shaded 
with a little paint, and then gummed and left to 
dry. 

Flowers of two or more shades or colours are 
variegated with water-colours, mixed with lemon- 
juice, ultramarine and chrome for blue, and gold 
may also be used in powder, mixed with lemon- 
juice and gum water. 

The materials required are some good white 
goose or swan’s feathers ; a little fine wire, different 
sizes ; 2 few skeins of fine floss silk, some good 
cotton wool or wadding, a reel of No. 4 Moravian 
cotton, a skein of Indian silk, the starch and gum 
for pastes, and a pair of small sharp scissors, & 
few sheets of coloured silk paper, and some water 
colours, with the following dyes. 

To Dye Feathers Blue—Into two penny- 
worths of oil of vitriol, mix two pennyworths 
of the best indigo in powder ; let it stand a day or 
two; when wanted shake it well, and into a quart 
of boiling water put one tablespoonful of the 
liquid. Stir it well, put the feathers in, and let 
them simmer a few minutes. 

To Dye Feathers Yellow.—Put a tablespoonful 
of the best turmeric into a quart of boiling water ; 
when well mixed put in the feathers. More or 
less of the turmeric will give them different shades, 
and a very small quantity of soda will give them 
an orange hue. 

To Dye Feathers Green.—Mix the indigo liquid 
with turmeric, and pour boiling water over it ; let 
the feathers simmer in the dye until they have ac 
quired the shade you want them. 

Pink Dye.—Three good pink saucers in a quart 
of boiling water, with a small quantity of cream of 
tartar. If a deep colour is required, uss four 
saucers. et the feathers remain in the dye 
several hours. 

To Dye Feathers Lilac.—About two teaspoonfuls 
of cudbear, into a quart of boiling water; let it 
simmer a few minutes before you put in the 
feathers. A small quantity of cream of tarta¥ 
turns the colour from lilac to amethyst. 

To Dye Feathers Red.—Into a quart of boiling 
water dissolve a teaspoonful of cream of tartats 
put in one tablespoonful of prepared cochineal, 
and then a few drops of muriate of tin. N B- 
This dye is expensive, and scarlet flowers are best 
made with the plumage of the red Ibis, which can 
generally be had of a bird-fancier. 

Before the feathers are dycd they must be pub 
into hot water, and let them drain before they aré 
put into the dyes. After they are taken out 0 
the dye, rinse them two or three times in cleat 
cold water (except the red), which must only be 
done once. Then lay them on a tray, over whic 
a cloth has been spread, before a good fire ; whe? 
they begin to dry and unfold draw each feather 
gently between your thumb and finger, until if 
regains its proper shape. 

The leaves of the flowers are made of gree? 
feathers, cut like those of the natural flower, 27 
serrated at the edge with a very small pair ° 
scissors, For the calix of a mossrose the down # 
left on the feather, and is a very good represent?” 
tion of the moss en the natural flower.—Fr? 
Elegant Arts for Ladies. 


Mars. SwissHELM says that no woman is fit t0 be 
a wife or mother until she knows more of the law 
of life, of health and disease than one in ‘ 
our practising physicians, who band together ©” 
hide and defend their own ignorance, by prev 
ing the education of those :nost interested in 
covering it. 
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Conversations on Dress. 


W, . NA 
(Written expressly for the Lapy’s OWN PAPER.) 
—e——— 


(CONTINUED.) 

“Twas so successful with my muslin dress,” 
said Euphrosyne, when next we saw Mrs, 
Paton, “and [am really so much obliged to 
you for inducing me to make the attempt, 
that I am brimming over with gratitude.” 

““It was a very good plan for you to begin 
with a cheap dress like that. By and bye you 
will have enough experience to venture on a 
handsome dress. You, I see, already are 
very clever and very industrious, and it needs 
to be both to overcome the difficulties that 
lie in the way of dressmaking, Some people 
can never learn.” “ 

“Never, and ‘impossible, and ‘can’t,’ 
are three words through which my sister, 
Eulalie, has put her pen, And I am of the 
same opinion.” 

“Then, my dear, you are of the stuff of which 
genius is made, Genius seems to me to be 
the ability to surmount the obstacles which 
daunt ordinary men.” 

“T think your definition is a little in fault,” 
said I. “Genius is born in some men; it is 
40 Innate gift. We fiod genius dying in the 
Sutter of want, and sinking sometimes in 
Profligacy,. Such men surely had no ability 
to overcome difficulties Instead of genius, 
which often cuts a pitiful figure, and is utterly 
Wasted, you should, I think, have said great 
men. Fyrom the light in which I see it, all 
Men who have risen to be great are men who 

ave had the faculty of overcoming obstacles,” 

“T feel myself properly corrected, my love. 

erefore we three are great women. You 

ave overcome the difficulty of launching 
yourself upon the public in type; I have 
Overcome the difficulty of making dreszes ; 
and Euphrosyne is climbing that pyramid 
after me. She is not a bit frightened at the 
Magnitude of the steps, but determined to be 
pushed and tugged, and to scramble herself to 
the very apex.” 

“And what a delightful prospect awaits 
me! Talk of Cheops, and the Sphynx, and 

reat Cairo, and tle muddy river, and what- 
€ver else you may see from your stone moun- 
tain, what is that to the idea of getting a robe 
when vou want it, and never again beholding 
the inevitable little bill with extras twice as 
Much as prime cost! Oh, Eulalie! don’t 
you remember that grand ball when I was to 
Make my debut last year ? And how the dress 
Never came till the next day; and how I had 
to go in an old dress of yours with a tuck run 
in it under the panier, and the great big body 
Pinned to me to come something like the size 
of my poor thin little figure? And then in 
the summer, when I was going back for my 
ast half, and the muslin dresses never came ? 

on’t you know it was November when they 
arrived, and I was preparing for Christmas 
€xaminations? And then do you remember 
that poor dcar helpless fat Mrs. Flamengan 
and her three long-legged little girls at Sca- 
thorough, with morning printed cambrics and 
€ tucks let out, showing a mark where the 
Colour was washed away ? And you know 
She said they grew so fast, and the dressmaker 
ad disappointed them with their new things? 
far Mrs, Paton, Lam going to makea brown 
Serge, A plain, moderate long dress for the 
use in the cold weather.” 
bowwnelive you can cut that out for yourself 


“TI mean to try. But how many widths 


Should T have ?” 
Yo fou You will want about ten yards, 
ou 


wel can get a very nice one, if you market 
tee for 2s, per yard. 2s. 6d. is the outside of 
th at you need give, but much depends on 
eanoe where you buy, Cut afront breadth 
ts Sore off both sides to seven inches at the 
in'th Slope of each side as I told you to do 
litt] € cachmere, Frill the straight sides a 
h ® where that slope occurs, in joining 
os Keep one width for the back. Measure 
ther Widths as long as the back, and gore 
th ™M reverse ways. Slope off a piece from 

© gore each side of .the front, as you did 


1t 
* mM the seam, Also slant 
each gore, inclining an inch to the front, 


and hollow out the front. 


qa. think it a great deal of trouble ; but it 
Snot take long, and they wear so much 


Nger i 7} ite 7 
the eel! quite repay you. 


0 Crete : 
P Wherever it js cut, and then I turn it 


agai t ; 
an aw and make ahem. Large quick stiches 
: Var en putucient. A raw edge would fray 
Serge Hac: T once had a very handsome 

ress made at an excellent and costly 


West 
With 


Y tw 7 oy sees * A 
fed 0 rows of military braid, and jacket 


with sarcenet, was £3 the making and 
thaming only), and after wearing a time all 
ae Seams fell open, frayed completely 
ae IT recommend you to make the false 
" of serge. Inthe reckoning of quantity 
ware allowed sufficient. With a hem of 
Ing a yard less would suffice, 


Or the front, and frill the straight side to! 
a piece off the top | 


Will tell you what I do to my serges. You | 


1 tack down | 
ges down the seam and across the | 


“When you cut your body, allow more than 
sufficient for turnings, because the serge frays 
so much. In making the sleeves, stitch 
the sleeves separately, and turn in or 
overcast the edges. Run the lining in the 
wrong side and tack it in, the serge turn- 
ings will otherwise chafe the arms. Set the 
dress ona serge band, oraribbon. Set the 
skirt on aribboo. The neck-band must be 
lined with ribbon. 

“ You will find the sheet of wadding across 
the neck of the dress, though less necessary 
in the serge than the cachmere, will ensure a 
much superior set, especially if you are not 
very stout or too high in the bust. 

“For dressmaking you need a good large 
leaden cushion; also two lumps of lead, 
though you maysubstitute some other weight 
to hold your skirt spread on the table for 
hemming or trimming; also a_seam-stick, 
acane about as thick as your little finger, 
and half a yard long. You hold the seams 
longwise, wrong side up on the seam-stick, 
This makes them open, and you then iron 
along. A box iron is cleanest and best. You 
may have a table gas-stove to keep this 
heated, and an iron plate to lay on the stove.” 

““Now here I have a piece of serge which 
I want to cut into a plain long dress for 
morning house wear. Ihave nine yards of it, 
How must I begin ?” 

“ Allow two plain widths for the back, one 
width for each side to be gored, and haif a 
width for the front which you must gore off 
on both sides to about eight inches wide. 
Then round off at the top of each side, com- 
mencing about four inches down, an inch or 
more. Take a similar piece from the top of 
each of the other gores on the sloping side. 
When running the seams together, slightly 
full the plain side to the rounded slope. A 
hot iron will set it flat. I recommend you to 
hem each raw edge before uniting the seams; 
it will not take very long, and if left you 
will find them liable to fray out and come 
apart. Some turn in the raw edge and run 
the seam a second time at the back. You 
must slope the top of each gore, shelving in 
about aninch to the front. Hollow out the 
front width about an inch and ahalf. The 
best way to make the hem is to turn up about 
four inches of the serge from the bottom. 


This must be tacked, and the raw_edge also | 


tacked in before hemming it. Make the 
placket-hole in the centre of the back.” 

‘Shall I not find it troublesome to gather 
this stiff material ?” 

“ Yes, you will.—Sew the front and sides 
to the band. Then gather the back, first a 
few small gathers, and the rest in half-inch 
wide ones. You must run these through at 
both edges with double threads and draw 
them close. They must be gauged—that is, 
run again about an inch down, both on the 
right and the wrong side, You may, if you 
please, gauge them a second time. You will 
require a very stiff waistband for this dress; 
I recommend you to try the kind they sell 
now with satin bars on them.” 

* T should advise you,” said I, “to make a 
small panier and corset body of that piece of 
black merino you have by you. Over this 
claret-coloured serge it will look very pretty. 
I am sure you will not feel satisfied with such 
a rigidly plain dress at the present time.” 

“But how would you cut it, sister dear ?” 

“‘ An apron front, two side-pieces like tulip 
leaves ; two backs the same shape, but much 
wider—double the width, keeping the curve 
at the sides and the point at the sides the 
same, but blunter to the back. Join the 
backs together. When finished they are to 
be looped up with a pleat or two in the centre, 
Line the cashmere with black Victoria muslin. 
Edge it with black fringe all round. On each 
width put a trimming down the side to the 
front and round the edge. Each breadth is 
laid over the other towards the front. It is 
not difficult to purchase a trimming which 
resembles handsome braiding when on the 
tunic. Form the corset and armholes with 
a chicorée ruche and a fringe. It is true 
this style was worn last year, but you will 
find it looks very pretty at the present time. 


The serges most usually worn now are the 


dark blue short costume and tunic en suite, 
with one deep flounce and braid, or handsome 
fancy braiding.” 

* Yes; but I had one of these before—at 
least very similar, and I want a change. Be- 
sides I always have a fancy for procuring 
something different from other people, pro- 
vided it is not outr¢é or unfashionable. T hate 
a stereotyped dress, as [ call it ; it looks to 
me like a livery.” 

“There isa great deal in what you say, 
Eulalie ; grander ladies than you are some- 
what of the same mind.” 

“T drop you my lowest curtsey, sister dar- 


: ling, on behalf of the greater ladies than I. 
“end establishment (the bill for the dress, | , 8 


Meanwhile I rush to complete this dress and 


| make a crimson bow for the Dolly Varden 


plaits, into which you may by and by say 
my long hair is braided. Aw revoir.” 
Tus Countess C, 


Tue Right Hon. John Bright, M,P., is 
now on a tour in the Isle of Wight, 


Che Latest 
a ae 


At the seaside nothing but short dresses are 
to be seen. Any one possessing a long dress 
loops it up immediately over a pretty petti- 
coat. When the petticoat is not en suite, 
nothing is more en regle with the present 
moment than quilted black satin. Black silk 
is not amiss, but satin bears the palm. A 
looping behind—that is, a kind of Dolly 
Varden looping —is quite the order of the day. 
Given a tunic, full and long behind. Take 
hold of it each side of the front and pin it 
together behind, drawing it short and straight, 
or apron-like across the front, where it will 
drape with a few wrinkles, or, if not quite 
pinning it together, unite it by a few inches of 
tape ; then make a big fold in the back each 
side below the waist, and a little under that 
another big fold. <A bit still hangs down in 
the middle ; catch that up witha big fold a 
little above the hem, so you have formed 
quite a guewe. Having first pinned it, then 
place safely hooks with tapes from the waist 
in the due positions. To fold up the dresses, 
these are undone, Nearly everything is sus- 
pended in this manner. 

People are beginning to come to Brighton. 
At the Grand Hotel, in the dancing-room on 
Saturday last, all the costumes were short, en 
demi-toilette. One charming dress was of very 
fine black grenadine, the skirt about an 
inch on the ground and narrow. It was worn 
over black silk. The lady was petite. The 
skirt was covered with small flounces of equal 
width with rolled hems. Over this was a 
tunic draped as already described, the back 
hanging almost to the bottom of the skirt. 
The tunic was trimmed with antique point 
lace eight inches deep. The bodice was square 
and rather low, and edged with similar lace 
six inches wide. A deep lace, three inches 
wide, was placed inside and drawn impercept- 
ibly close to the neck. The locket, on a broad 
black velvet, was worn close round the throat, 
onthe bosom a large pink bow closed the lace. 
The hair was arranged with Watteau ringlets 
behind, and rolled high in front to the crown, 
at the back of this roll were two large equi- 
sitely formed pink roses. The bell sleeves were 
edged with lace. Jet bracelets, and short white 
kid gloves were worn. A second costume, very 
similar, worn by a sister, was ornamented 
with modern Flanders lace, four or five inches 
wide—the lace round the neck drawn close 
by a black velvet ribbon an inch from the 
edge. No bow on the dress ; aplaited chignon 
and ribbon only in the hair. 

Another young lady wore a brown short 
dress about an inch on the ground. It was of 
moderately stout grosgrain silk, covered with 
narrow pinked-out flounces ;_ the high bodice 
and polonaise looped, like those already 
named, but open in front, a black faille 
edged with narrow black lace ; the throat 
cut square and moderately low, and with 
a tucker of wide black lace. The dark 
hair arranged in Dolly Varden plaits 
behind with a black bow. A fringe on the 
forehead. Another young lady, also with dark 
brown hair and large beautiful brown eyes, 
wore her hair cut with a fringe on the fore- 
head, thick, and just to the eyebrows. Her 
costume was black silk with flounces bound 
with satin. Over this a high bodice, with a 
tunic looped like those first described of white 
muslin, edged with a lace frill and coloured 
ribbon. The neck was cut heart-shaped, and 
trimmed with lace and ribbon. The sleeves 
bell-shaped and little below the elbows, The 
hair behind a chignon of two very long plaits 
in a net. 

Another lady, a blonde, pretty but less 
young, wore a black velvet short dress 
with two deep flounces bound with satin. 
Over this a white China silk high body and 
tunic, striped with satin, similar to the 
material used for bernouses. It was bordered 
with black lace ten inches deep. The front 
was heart-shaped and trimmed with black 
lace and black satin bows. 

Another dress was entirely of white China 
silk with narrow satin stripes. A short tunic 
much looped-up, edged with eight-inch deep 
black lece, and a band of inch-wide black 
velvet. Bodice square at the neck. 

A dowager lady wore a black silk robe, 
very long. It was of faille, magnificently hand- 
embroidered in a borderand medallious on the 
skirt with gold-coloured silk. The bell sleeves 
were elaborate, embroidered to match, ani 
very deep. 
upper described a square. Below, hanging and 
eut far back, a second square; and from under- 
neath to fill this to the right shape a huge 
frill, bordered also. In addition to the em- 


fashions. 


| diploma, all would be right, 


The part towards the wrist, and | 0? en : 
| ankles, &e., or all this is exact!y the opposite! 


| 


>| 
A 


broideved bordering was a beautiful deep | 


tassel fringe of black and amber. 
lace deep collar, under-sleeves, and cap. 


Tussore silk bodies and tunics edged with | 


ecru lace are still much worn. Velveteens 
and shawl dresses are seen. The shawl 
dresses are mostly made with one deep 
flounce with the fringe almost plain, and a 
peplum instead ofa tunic. These consist of 
two points behind, open up the back, as long 
as a tunic, and rounded off in front, where 


Honiton | 


an apron-piece is added, anl all is fringed. 
Again, below the waist are two other little 
ringed points like jacket basques, over the 
peplum points,  Dolonaises of cachmere, 
velvet, velveteen, satin cloth, and all sorts of 
material are very much worn, often en suite 
with the underskirt. Many of these are 
made with two puffs behind constructed by 
gathering the fabric and keeping out the puff 
with a stiff lining, such as horsehair. The 
stiffening should be separate so as to be with- 
drawn when the dress is not in use, 

Very pretty little caps are worn by young 
married ladies. Some of these are a little 
upright puff of fine muslin, attached to a lace 
frill which rests on the hair, A little coronet 
of turquoise blue bows is attached to this, 
and from the sides lappets. The whole struc- 
ture is very small and only just suited to rest 
on the top of the head. Other headdresses 
present a lace frill and little cluster of bows 
for the top of the head, and a square lappet 
like the Italian peasants’ for the back, of fine 
muslin edged with lace. 

The Dolly Varden plaits look well on ladies 
from nineteen to twenty-five, or even a good 
bit later where a youthful appearance and 
slender figure is retained. Anyone having a 
chignon of two plaits that are very long can 
arrange this headdress. After plaiting the 
hair and tying together the two ends of the 
plaits, fix thereon a bow such as is worn at 
the side of the head. One may also be worn 
at the side. This may be of blue, scarlet, 
green, or black, according to the costume. 

The hair of girls from twelve lo fourteen is 
dressed by brushing it back, placing a roll 
under it on the crown of the head. It is left 
hanging. A narrow black velvet or ribbon 
snood confining it between the brow and t he 
crown, and a fancy bow and short ends fixed 
behind the crown at the top of the waterfall. 

Lockets and crosses are worn on very 
broad terry ribbon, like decorations. These, 
if necessary, are formed into shape, a bow 
and long ends behind. With high bodies 
they are crossed on the bosom ; with low 
dresses tied round the throat. 


@Mur Exchange. 
—_—__-———-- 

Ewuty wishes to exchange a set of very valuable 
coral beads for some plain gold mourning 
jewellery. 

L, T, D. wants some Brussels lace, sufficient te 
trim a ball dress. State wants. 

Has any reader a set of tools for potichamanie 
work, !—Mrs, N, 

Fay would be happy to work a pair of slippers 
or cap in exchange for “ Dolly Varden’s”’ brushes. 
Will she communicate and say what kind ? 


A “WOMAN’S QUESTION.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘LADY'S OWN PAPER.” 

Sir,— You do well from time to time to discuss, 
in an attractive form, free of technical terras, the 
household duties where ladies on the eve of mar- 
riage, and almost all young mothers of the present 
day, are so curiously deficient, as an eminent French 
writer has pointed out. Surely life is not all orange 
blossoms, piano lessons, expensive dresses, days spent 
in reading sensational novels. A time comes when 
the woman’s good sense is taxed, to wit, in choice of 
furniture or servant; then in process of time 
comes the puzzle of the sick room and nurses ; 
happy is the woman who has a mother to direct 
her. If, as in the case of a late titled lady, the 
woman is married at eighteen, what need has she 
-—great need—to give up novels, dresses, and 
imaginary perfection of the married state, and learn 
in time as to the duties of married life? The 
Echo paper has been discussing, for instance, the 
great comfort of female rather than male nurses 
cr doctors in the times of sickness, in woman’s 
sorest trial. Then, also, you have taken up the 
harmlessness and right of every lady to bring up 
her own baby, rather than trusting it to farina- 
ceous food and dry nurse, Dr, Edmunds refers 
to the safer attendance of the diploma-holding 
lady doctor, as she is not exposed to contagions 
like the male doctor. Then the rough, clumsy 
manner of some doctors with large hands is con- 
trasted with the small hand and more kindly and 
less repulsive mann+r of the lady doctor. Dr. 
Kidd and De. Murphy agree in this in the corre- 
spondence; both have had large experience of obste- 
tricor midwifery practice, as also of modern improvc- 


| ments, and here is the picture drawn by them : that, 


as a rule, the lady doctor or obstetrice is pre- 
ferred, but it is a matter always of serious anxiety 
as to her skill; if her skill were assured by a 
There is the picture, 


and it is one of much importance to mothers : 


| these hours and days of trial in parturition are 


made, by inferior skill, unduly anxious, painfull 

. ? ’ 

tedious, the conyalese nce slow, baby brought up 
on farinaceous food, scrofulous, delicate, with weak 


Anxiety, pain of labour, misery, reduced by & 
little plain anodyne, as the chlomehydrate (per- 
fectly safe), convalescence thus hastened, shock of 
pain taken away, mother’s power of suckling vastly 
increased. In Russia and America the anodyne 
plan has proved a great blessing, but London 
colleges are still jealous of it and the lady doctor. 
Yours, ESPERANZA, 
——— 


Ir You Piease.—At a wedding recently, when 
the officiating priest pat to the lady the question, 
‘Wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded bus- 


| band ?” she dropped the prettiest curtsey, and with 


a modesty which lent her beauty an additional 
grace, replied—“ If you please,” 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF OUR ILLUSTRA-| 
TIONS. | 
LATEST FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1. Potonatse Anp Sxrrt of black fine double 
cachmere, trimmed with ribbon velvet. The cross 
bands of velvet ribbon on the polonaise and body, 
and round the skirt, may be studded with seed jet 
beads, or the dress may be made in fine black 
grenadine for demi-toilette, and the trimming of 
bands of white satin. | 

Fig. 2, AN Arrernoon Dress of Havannah | 
satin cloth, with flounces of brown satin cloth set | 
on with double rows of ribbon velvet. | 

Fig. 3. Lapy’s Riprne Boot, with a top of 
black velvet or fur. 

Fig. 4. Heartsease Hat, composed of bows of 


corded silk, a rose in the centre and long spray on | 
one side, 


| 


Vic. 4.—HEARtT’sEASE Hat. 


| crosses in scarlet. 
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on a RN ee ne en 


azure blue, black dotted in buff cr Havannah, 
The all black emerald green 
filoselles. White, dotted next the border on violet 
filoselle. The band inside that, buff; the next 
band scarlet, then white ; scarlet again, then buff, 
then violet, and a green centre. 

Fig. 8. Fancy Work.—Baby’s edging in 
crochet, chain stitches and double crochet. 
Material, W. Evans and Co.’s Boar’s Head, No. 
16 or 20. H. Walker’s Penelope Hook, No. 33 or 4. 

Fig. 9. A Basy’s Boor of raised embroidery in 
sewing or fine purse silk or coloured filoselles, or 
silk or moire antique, bound with broad ribbon 


| and edged with narrow braid. 


Fic. 10. Corner ror Hanpxercuinr.—Trace 
pattern on paper, line it with oilskin, and tack to 
handkerchief. Trace the pattern round with fine 
embroidery cotton, then stitch over the stems and 


' outlines of branches. Work the leaves and thick 


up with cross bars and wheels. 'The bars are only | 
twisted, like the Sorrento. 

Fic. 13. Expromery AnD Lace Cottar. THE 
Marertats.—Muslin and Embroidery Cotten, No. | 
24, and Boar's Ifead, No. 80. The leaves should 
be in well raised satin stitch, and the stars and 
dots should be cut out and sewn over with No. 24 
cotton, ‘The centre of the star should be fitted in 
with spider's web, in No. 30 cotton. The edge 
should be in well-raised button-hole stitch. 

Fic, 14. Guipure lace collar to be worked in 
satin stiteh in mus‘in, the bars in button-hole 
stitch, free of the muslin, should be worked first. | 
When finished the muslin must be carefully cut) 
away. 


HTerr Arnoip Ruce is engaged on a German 
translation of Lord Dalling’s “ Life of Lord 
Palmerston.” | 


Fis. 13. Conuar of Mustix anp Esrorery. 


"evers, front of black satin and a satin quilling ; 
Cuffs en suite. 
Fig. 6. Back or Bopy anp V'1cuu.—Asin the front, 

2 front part of fichu 1s tucked, the lower plain, and 
® row of Jace round the inner edge against the neck. 

and round the waist with white muslin sash at 
ack, edged with Duchess lace and insertion. 
these fichus are worn for out-doors as well as for 
in-doors. They are made either in white muslin 
48 abs ve—or in black lace of a heavy kind, such as 
& Maltese or Spanish lace. Crépe-de-chine fichus 
Same colour of dress, are also worn ; but in this 
fase, they must be of the same colour as dress. and 
trimmed with fringe, with the sash plainly looped 
through at back. 

Ig, 7. Urn STAND, OR CUSHION, in Berlin 
ork and Beads.—Border white, to be worked in | 


Fig. 5. Morning Dress of black velveteen with 
| 
| 


Vic. 6.—Back or Bopy anp Ficuv. 


bars satin stitch, and the dots by knotting the 
cotton, without breaking off till all the required 
space is knotted over. The wheels are stitched 
over and cut out. 

Fig. 11. Destan For A Perricoar Borper, 
with guipure lace insertion in diamonds.—The 
straight insertion is worked by twisting the needle 
round each long stitch like Sorrento bars in point 
lace, making a knot in the crossing stitch. The 
row of tambour stitches at the top worked with the 
needle. Material, W. Evans and Co.’s beading 
cotton, No100. H. Walker’s elliptic needles. Tor 
the guipure work Boar’s Head cotton, No, 20, and a 
point lace needle. 

Fig. 12. Pornt Lace.—Materials real thread 
braid with a border. W. Evans and Co,’s Mech- 
lenburg thread, No. 16. H. Walker’s point lace 
needles, This is a quiet pattern, as it is all filled 


WHAT WE THINK OF FRENCH 
WOMEN. 


In the first place, owing to some of the marriage 
laws of France—particulary those which relate to 
the property of married womenu—being somewhat 
more equitable than our own, we have been used 
to consider Frenchwomen as possessing a freedom 
in all that concerns themselves not enjoyed by the 
women of other countries, even our own. In the 
next, on account of the natural quickuers of appre- 
hension, readiness cf speech, and vivacity of manner 
of Frenchwomen, which enable them to shine in 
conversation, we have acquired the notion that 
their minds are more highly cultivated than other 
women’s who do not make so brilliant a show in 
society. At the same time, with these advantages, 
we have been in the habit of ascribing whatever w¢ 


consider reprehensibly Joose in French morals and 


_contemptibly frivolous in French manners mostly 


or entirely to the women. Jn this we have but 
taken the cue from French satirists and quasi- 
moralists, the English frown and shake of the head 
always following the suggestion of the unjust sneers 
antl false sentiments of French playwrights, ro- 
mancers, and journalists. Whatever knowledge of 
Fiench life we possess, besides that acquired by 
cur own superficial observation, we gather from 
such productions as ‘‘Frou-frou” and the 
‘Famille Benoiton,” popular novels of the same 
type, and sensition paragraphs in newspapers. 
Thus, cur most familiar picture of French con- 
jugal infidelity is always tbe wife with a lover, as 
our most notable instance of its extravagance is a 
modiste’s bill. English newspapers have been 
wont to reprint for the b-nefit of their fair readers 
wonderful accounts of the toilettes of Madame A. or 


Via. 5.—Mornine Rosr. 


Fic. 14.—Gurrurn Cobar. 


the Marquise B. at some ball at the Tuileries or féve 
at St, Cloud, and the fabulous sums they cost. It 
is always the gay and silly wife deceiving the 
tender and confiding husband, or ruining bim 
with her milliner’s and jeweller’s bills, er both. In 
the case of unmarried men it is still the sate. 
Outside the pale of matrimony we have always 
before our eyes the ielancholy tableau of an 
amiable and generous youth fleeced and deceived 
by a calculating courtesan. Our popular notions of 
the seducer and the seduced are quite reversed 
when contemplating—from the French view— this 
phase of French society. | We see in the demi- 
monde nothing but the incarnation of heartless 
profligacy trading upon the affection and gene- 
rosity of ardent youth. — From an article on 
6 Women in France, by A Ps in Dark Blue for 
October. 


. 
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P\HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton. 
Every evening until further notice, Her Majesty’s 
servants will perform the laughable Farce, by J. Oxen- 
ford, entitled THE RIGHT MAN IN THE WRONG 
PLACE, in which the members of the celebrated Vokes 
Family will appear. After which, ata quarter to eight, 
will be produced a new Historical and Romantic Drama, 
entitled REBECCA, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s cele- 
brated novel of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” adapted by Andrew Halliday, 
in which Mr. Phelps and Miss Neilson will appear, 
supported by a Powerful Company, illustrated with 
Characteristic Scenery by William Beverley. To conclude 
with, at 10.30, a new Farce, No, 6, DUKE-STREKT, 
written by Martei Beecher. Prices from Sixpence to 
Four Guineas. Box-office open from ten till five daily. 


UEEN’S THEATRE.—HINKO. Great 
and legitimate success. Mr, and Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin. EVERY EVENING. New Scenery by Messrs. 
George Gordon and W. Harford. Orchestra stalls, 7s. ; 
balcony, 5s.; box stalls, 2s. 6d.; pit, 1s. 6d.; amphitheatre, 
1s.; gallery, 6d. 


VINKO, by W. G. Wills, EVERY 
= EVENING, with its costly dresses and appropriate 
scenery, The Prologue: ‘‘The Younger Son.” The Play : 
Festival of the Lorenziburg at Prague—Exterior of Stein- 
hertz House—Countess Blanka’s Garden by Moonlight. 
HINKO, EVERY EVENING.—Box-oftice open daily from 
ten till five. Free admissions abolished for ever. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.-—Lessee 
and Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman.—Complete 
success of the new play, FANCHETTE, THE WILL-0’- 
THE-WISP, which, with its beautiful scenery, charac- 
teristic costumes and music, and thoroughly excellent 
cast, is universally pronounced one of the most charming 
productions that has ever graced the London stage. 
TO-NIGHT, at seven, BAMBOOZLING. Mr. Charles 
Warner. At eight, FANCHETTE, THE WILL-O-THE 
WISP. Characters by Miss Isabel Bateman (her sixth 
appearance), Miss G. Pauncefort, Mrs. IF. B. Egan; Mr. 
fi. Irving, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. Addison, &c. The scene 
is laid in Brittany, and will be illustrated by views of 
the homestead of a wealthy farmer; a rocky glade with 
mountain stream and exterior of the witch hut; rural 
landscape ; publicsquare in the Breton village, decorated 
for the celebration of the Saint’s Day; village street ; 
rustic fountain and distant landscape, Conclucing with 
TWICE KILLED, Mr. George Belmore. Doors open at 
6.30 ; commence at seven. Box-office open under the 
direction of Mr. H. Griffiths. 


ed 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE, Strand.— 


Lessees, Messrs David James and Thomas Thorne. 
Doors open at 6.30 ; commence at 7. 


PPLE BLOSSOMS, a new and original 


comedy, in three acts, by James Albery, author of 
‘*Two Roses,” produced under the direction of Mr. 
William Farren and the Author. New scenery by F. 
Fenton. Incidental music composed by J. L. Hatton, 
Esq.—VAU DEVILLE. 


URREY THEATRE, Mr. Shepherd’s 
Management.—At Seven, BROTHER BOB: Bob, 
Mr. Murray; Mrs. Heartlight, Mrs. Shepherd. Never 
acted, WATCH AND WAIT. The Elaborate Scenery 
and Effects by Mr. Julian Hicks, New Dresses, and Ap- 
pointments. Edward Talbot, Mr. Henry Neville; Happy 
Jack, Mr. Shepherd ; Ralph Winwood, Mr. E. F. Edgar ; 
Blanche Winwood, Miss Maria B. Jones; Barbara, 
Madame Fanny Huddard, &c. To conclude with IN AND 
OUT OF PLACE: Miss Julia Daly in six different cha- 
racters. Private Boxes at all the Libraries. 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND 
CIRCUS, High Holborn.—This magnificent Esta- 
blishment is now Open for the Season, with a New 
Sensation (the greatest ever witnessed), in addition to 
an entirely fresh Company of Foreign Artistes, and a 
Suberb Stud of Sixty Splendid Horses and Ponies. Open 
at Seven ; commence at Half-past. Morning Performance 
every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. Children under 
10 half-price, 


ENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, 


Argyll-street, Regent-street.—Brilliant Success, 
Enthusiastic Reception of this pupular Company. The 
incomparable Artistes, Riders, Gymnasts, and Clowns, 
the splendid Stud of beautiful Horses and Ponies, 
delighted the large and fashionable audience on the 
opening night. Open every evening at 7.15., commence 
at 7.45. Grand Illuminated Matinées every Wednesday 
and Saturday. Open at 2, commence at 2.30. Prices, 
6s., 38., 28., 1s, ; Private Boxes, 42s. and 35s. 

Sole Proprietor, Charles Hengler. 


eerie ae as Pen a ace 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 
Peppers’s New Lecture, ‘ALL ABOUT GUN 
COTTON,” Dynamite and Lithofracteur; with brilliant 
and noiseless Experiments, and Graphic Illustrations of 
the CATASTROPHE at STOWMARKET, by Vick and 
Deazeley.—Mr. George Grossmith, Jun.’s, New Sketch, 
THE SILVER WEDDING! with humorous and musical 
illustrations —A perfectly new and unique illusion calied 
the ARABIAN MYSTERY.—-Novel and marvellous 
effects of the ELECTRIC LIGHT UNDER WATER, by 
Messrs. Heinke and Davis.—Occasionally, PARIS: as it 
Was andIs! by J. L. King, Esq., with Songs by Miss 
Alice Barth.—Open daily from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10.— 
Admission One Shilling. 


THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 
—__<>_——_- 


Drury LANE.—Rebecca—Right Man 
Piace— No. 6, Duke-street. Seven. ; 

COVENT GARDEN.—Promenade Concerts. Eight. 

ADELPHI.—Down in a Balloon—(At a Quarter to Eight) 
Notre-Dame—Fantisticuff. Seven. : 

PRINCEsS'’s.—A Criminal Couple—Eileen Oge—Domestic 
Hercules. Seven. 

QUEEN’S.—New Drama, Hinko. Seven. 

STRAND.—Lodgers and Dodgers—Heir at Law—Three 
Musket Dears. Half-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—A Tearful Fog—Apple Blossoms—The 
Orange Tree and the Humble Bee. Seven. 

Lyceum.—Fanchette, the Will o’ the Wisp. Seven. 

PRINCE OF WALES'S.—Cut Off With a Shilling— Caste. 
Half-past Seven. 

GAIETY.—The Serious Family—Cinderella the Younger, 
HWalf-past Seven. ' 

ROYALTY.—Chilperic, 


in the Right 


Half-past Seven. 


Our Letter 
—_—» 
Bevua.— Certainly not. 
Swo Sisrers,—Had the sexes been reversed we 
might have advised you to toss for it ; as it is, 
we can only say that we do not believe there 
is much love in the matter, or you would not 
discuss so coolly the question of choice. What 
. . 1 oom e 
do you think of both of you declining his atten- 
tions ? 
Auice Mavp.—There are circumstances which 
would justify it ; but until we know precisely 


Basket. 


what these were in your case, it isimpossible for | 


us to give an opinion. 

Fastipious.—We have written to you on the 
subject of your note and as you will see have 
used your enclosure, with the suggested altera- 
tion, It is certainly a charming thought, and 


THE LADY'S 


the verses prove what we have several times 
asserted, that the subject par excellence for your 
muse is “ Love.” 

H. F. D.—Are you sure bussiness is not the 
cause? If it is, you are doing a cruel injustice. 
If not, the injustice and cruelty are both on the 
other side. 

PETITE ET PIQUANTE.—So soon! Well, may your 
lot be happy, and may we continue to retain 
your friendship. “=e 

Beatrice Upron.—Raise the skirt in front, by 
taking hold of each side behind the hips. Then 
bring the hands, holding the skirt, to meet 
behind. Pin with a safety pin. Then pull the 
whole of the skirt through, and let it hang over 
in a buncb, tiJl the hem is high enough above 
the ground. Another way: Attach a tape each 
side inside, where the nursery pin comes, and 
hook the two tapes together. The dress should 
be drawn tight back, and each tape from four 
to five inches long. Then loop up the rest of 
the s:irt with three or four deep pleats, one 
under another, and hook them to a tape sewn 
on at the waist and hanging down. A single 
pleat in the centre of the back, a little above 
the hem, completes the arrangement. Use the 
patent hooks, which cost about 2d. per dozen. 

Ipa.—Try a white dull silk skirt and body, and a 
polonaise tunic bunched up behind, made of 
white silk grenadine, caught up with handsome 
blue bows of corded ribbon. On the skirt a 
flounce of white grenadine with a puff, and 
above the puff a heading of the same. Notch 
ont the grenadine flounce in small sharp 
Vandykes, and pipe it with white silk. At 
intervals along the head of the flounce set knots 
of blue bows with two ends, the ends secured 
like a capital A to the flounce. Berthe, folds 
of grenadine, blue bows on the shoulders, and a 


handsome cluster on the bosom. Dress the | 


hair with blue ribbons and very large white 
marguerites, a bunch of which also add to the 
bows on the bosom. White kid shoes with 
T.ouis Fourteenth heels, and the very large 
cluster bows of blue corded ribbon. or white kid 
or white silk boots, with heels and similar bows. 
Wear boots or shoes, according to which most 
becomes the feet. The gloves may be two or three 
buttons. The Dolly Varden plaits are pretty 
for a young lady. They are two of the large 
plaits over pads as Jong as possible, tied together 
at the ends, and ornamented there with a knot 
of bows and two short ends. A knot of bows and 
marguerites in the centre mty be worn on the 
brow, with or without a coronet plait. One or 
two flowers might also be mixed in the bow to 
the plaits. Marguerites studded round a coronet 
plait would be very pretty, especially if each 
had a little piece of blue ribbon run into a circle 
edged with narrow lace, and a little larger 
than the marzuerite, which should be set in the 
centre of it. 

Mrs. Lyie.—The polonaises of double cachmere 
completely embroidered with jet are handsome. 
Many of these can be seen at Jay’s mourning 
Warehouse, Regent-street. They are lined 
throughout with silk. Ora black cloth mantle 
trimmed with fur, such as sable, astrachan, or 
sealskin. Cloth polonaises are also made, covered 
with rich braid and beads, or buttons in military 
style. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WHEK. 
Ocr. 

8. Sunday.—-18th Sunday after Trinity. 

9. Monday.—St. Denys. 
Tuesday.—Oxford Term begins. 
. Wednesday.—Sun rises 6.18 a.m. 
. Thursday.—Robert Stephenson died 1859. 
13. Friday.—Sun sets 5.11 p.m, 
14. Saturday.—New Moon 6.19 a.m. 
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NOTICE 


A LITERARY SUPPLEMENT will be 
GIVEN AWAY with the “ LADY’S OWN 
PAPER” on Saturday, October 28. 

*,* It is requested that all Books, &c., for 
Review, be sent to 3, Shoe-lang, Fleet-street, 
as early as possible. 
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On Wednesday last the fifteenth annual con- 
gress of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science assembled at Leeds, 
under the presidency of Sir John Pakington, 
under far happier circumstances than those 
under which it assembled last autumn. When 
one of the most terrific wars of this genera- 
tion was raging almost within earshot of our 
o.vn shores, none of us were too much inelined 
to listen to the theories of social reformers. 
But this year a reaction has taken place, 
from the very fact that last year we thought 
only of foreign affairs; we now confine our- 
selves almost oxclusivdly to our own concerns. 


great social problems, who would shrink from 
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And truly there are subjects enough for the 
Congress to employ itself upon. Cholera, 
lock-outs, strikes, pauperism, education, et hoc 
genus omne furnish food for conversations 1n- 
terminable and innumerable. Let it be noted 
too that the people at Leeds are not all of them 
mere talkers and philanthropists. There are 
many sound practical statesmen, and Sir John 
Pakingtonin the course of his address show d 
that many of the subjects specially pertaining 
to the association are rapidly coming more and 
more to the front. The education of girls, 
the care of neglected children, the legal status 
of women, are all questions demanding im- 
mediate settlement. If the Association does 
a little towards enlightening public opinion on 
these subjects, and prepares the way for better 
legislation it has ample justification for its 
existence. Sir John Pakington’s presidency 
illustrates itsopen character. It is a congress 
in which politicians can meet and discuss 
questions which bear on political action with- 
out the influence of party motives or consi- 
derations. _It is neutral ground, where men 
ean talk over great questions without think- 
ing about the two front benches in the 
House of Commons. Then, too, it offers 
an open arena for all who are interested 
in the questions discussed. 

It does duty as a supplementary Parliament | 
where it is true that every bore with a 
crotchet may find a hearing, but, at the same 
time, every man or woman who has really 
something to suggest can obtain the opportu- 
nity of publishing it to the world. In this 
respect it is difficult to over-estimate its 
value. There are very many persons who 
are working out—or attempting to work out 


constant publicity and yet are willing to read 
or to forward a paper to a congress of this 
kind. 

And after all the quiet satire that has been 
lavished upon the association, it cin retort 
upon its detractors that much progress has 
been made in social legislation during its 
fifteeu years of existence. We have an Edn- 
cation Act to come, making the _ pre- 
paration for which the congress may fairly 
lay claim, and it is perhaps not to» much to 
hope that something may be done at the pre- 
seut meeting to smooth away some of the aiffi- 
culties that Mr. Forster’s Bill has en- 
countered. Then our sanitary regulations 
offer a wide scope for consideration. 

We are beginning to look after the towns, 
and now the country districts are being 
poisoned. There is no unity and, indeed, no 
universality in our sanitary administration ; 
if towns and districts will not look after 
themselves, there is nobody to look after 
them ; and practically about half the island 
is without any supervision whatever. If the 
Social Science Association wants a mission, 
here is one. The subject is sure to be dis- 
cussed. Cannot the Congress suggest a 
scheme by which acommon sanitary law may 
be enforced all over the country? Such a 
suggestion would be of value as a point of 
departure for legislature, if for nothing more. 
Altogether, therefore, we are glad to give our 
best wishes to the fifteenth Congress of the 
Association. 


Ir is so frequently taken for granted that 
ladies feel a deep interest in all Church 
matters, that little apology is needed on our 
part for referring to the agitation that is being 
carefully fanned in some quarters respecting 
the rights of presentation to church benefices. 
These may, for the most part, be divided into 
four classes. Those in the gift of the Crown, 
those under the patronage of Archbishops, 
and Bishops, of c:pitular bodies, and of eccle- 
siastical corporations, such as colleges, &c., 
those in the gift of private persons or of lay 
corporations, such as the great companies of 
the City of London, and those to which the 
congregations have the right of appointment. 
Of course it is the third of these classes which 
is the target for all the shafts of ardent 
reformers, to whom the fact that something 
belongs to somebody else is in itself a suffi- 
cient reason for taking it away. We are told 
that it is intolerable that a private gentleman 
should have the power of thrusting upon a 
parish a clergyman who may be objectionable 
to all his parishioners, we are told of the 
terrible evils of simony, and our attention is 
particularly directed to the advertisements in 
religious newspapers of next presentations for 
sale, with an aged incumbent, a salubrious 
climate, and a scant population. In all theee 
attacks there is a certain amount of reason, 
and it is therefore advisable to inquire some- | 
what closely into the working of the present | 
system, and to examine the various plans 
proposed to be substituted. 

It may be candidly admitted in the first 
place that theoretically the right of private | 
presentation is indefensible, but on the other 
hand it has been found in practice to work | 
well, and has created in the Church of Eng- 
land a body of men who, while second to no 
clersy in the world for learning and piety, are 


at the same time gentlemen in the highest 
social sense, and being on a perfect equality 


with the most highly placed of their parish- 
ioners, are enabled to plead to them the cause 
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of the poor with a freedom and an influence 
utterly without parallel in any other country 
in Europe. This is no slight gain, and is an 
advantage we should be loth to lose by 
reducing our clergy to the level of other coun- 
tries, the result of which has. been, that the 
Church seems cut off from all sympathy with 
the body politic and becomes an imperium in 
imperio working unceasingly and untiringly 
for its own aggrandisement. Bnt what isit to 
be said of the rival plans? Shall we give all 
benefices into the hands of the Crown? 
This means practically to the Prime Minister 
and the Lord Chancellor for the time being, 
and doubtless the present Ministry, with its 
greed for patronage, would support such a 
scheme. But surely there is no reason why 
one lawyer and one statesman, neither of 
whom might be members of the Chureh of 
England at all, would be better fitted to seek 
our spiritual advisers than an_ indefinite 
number of private gentlemen who contrive 
among them pretty adequately to represent 
all shades of opinion in the Church. Then 
there is certainly no very widespread desire 
to increase the patronage of the Bishops and 
other Church dignitaries and bodies, so that 
we are thrown back on the principle of elec- 


| tion by congregations. 


Is this a good one? There are a very few 
parishes in England where it is in operation, 
aud is the result one we should like to intro- 
duce intoall the rest? Hardly. The stories 
we receive of electioneering saturnalia far 
surpassing the wildest orgies of a politicat 
contest of public-houses thrown open to all 
comers, of rival reverend candidates, accusing 
each other of every imaginable crime, cause 
us to be thankful indeed that we are spared 
such scenes by the exertion of private 
patronage. The real remedy seems to be for 
the evils that confessedly exist, not to alter 
our system altogether, but to make the 
Bishop’s approval somewhat less a matter of 
form than at present, and to render illegal 
the sale oi next presentations. 


Tar Grorroes or RocHEFort.—M. Alphonse 
Collignon, who has devoted himself to the ex- 
ploration of grottoes, has made some fresh dis- 
coveries lately, which lead to the idea that the 
hills of La Fauvenne, near the boundaries of the 
Ardennes, are in truth vast domes, covered with 
forests, underneath which run subterranean rivers 
through vast halls aud galleries of rock. For seve- 
ral years past a couple of hours might have been 
readily passed in traversing the grottoes, which 
are well known and readily accessible ; but it will 
soon be possible to travel from Jeurelle to Roche- 
fort underground, through passages hewn by Na- 
ture in the hard rock, and adorn-d with glittering 
stalagmites and stal.ctites. The passion of M. 
Collignon is extraordinary. He spends whole 
days in hewing his way with a pick through a fresh 
passage or into a new cave. Always attended by 
faithful guides, who hold a rope to which he is 
attached while suspended over some height, he 
braves all risks, and is constantly rewarded by new 
discoveries. wo rivers unite, run into these 
grottoes, and reappear after running undergroun 
for two leagues. Since their first exploration much 
has been done to render them easy of access, an 
to smoothen and improve the passage through. 
is intended to give visitors the opportunity of leav- 
ing the caves in a small boat, in which they will 
embark on a subterranean lake, to be lighted uP 
with Bengal fires, the exit being by the above men- 
tioned rivers. 

THe SEA SERPENT SEAson.—A startling circum 
stance has, according to the Limerick Chronicles 
occurred at Kilkee. The sea serpent has actually 
appeared at that watering-place, to the dismay ° 
the visitors, who had not reckoned on this pleasia& 
addition to their little society. On Tuesday last 
a party of several ladies and gentlemen, one ° 
whom fortunately for the serpent, is a “ we 1 
known clergyman in the north of Ireland,” observ 
an enormous head, shaped somewhat like that vi 
a horse, emerge from the water. Behind the be 
and on the neck was a kind of chignon, or as th 
Chronicle describes it, ‘a huge mane of segweed” 
looking hair, which rose and fell with the motio#® 
of the water.” It may well be imagined Le: 
when the head fixed its glassy eyes on the group ‘ft 
excited for the moment feelings the reverse a 
comfortable. ‘‘One lady nearly fainted at tb 
sight, and all had their nerves considerably up’? 
by the dreadful appearance of this extraordinary 
creature.” The well-known clergyman, howeve™ 
in the north of Ireland preserved his presence 5 
mind and was equal to the occasion, for “, 
minutely inspected the interesting stranger, ste) 
fastly returning its gaze, until to the relief of =f 
present in a few minutes the gigantic head ducke 
and disappeared beneath the surface of the wate 
There can be litt’e doubt that the sea serpent, w if 
has hitherto been too modest to disclose bim®® 
except to mariners on the lonely sea, has tures 
over a new leaf, and will in future make bios” 
at home at various s-aside places; nor can apy 
thing be more injudicious than to tur # © 
shoulder upon him, or annoy him. on the ° 4 
hand, by vulgar curiosity. He is evidently a m0 
determined beast, of gigantic strength aad starr al 
and it would be well, now that he shows 4 e elf- 
tendency, tu meet him respectfully, but wit Z at 
possession, His appearance, it is true, is aoe ay 
him, but for aught we know, bis dispositiol a0 
be good ; and so far from there being any aa out 
for ladies to faint away when he puts his a 
of the water, there is, it is to be feared, far +1] be 
reason to expect that the serpent hims¢l wa 
overcome by faintness at some of the sights 
witnessed at many of the watering-places on 
coast, —Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Court and Fashiowable Delos. 


THE COURT. 


The recent accounts of Her Majesty’s health 
ave been more cheering. It is stated that Her 
ajesty is much better, and is improving favour- 
ably. Her Royal Highness Princess Louis, with 
the Princes and Princesses of Hesse, enjoy daily 
either a walk, ride, or drive throughout the district. 
On Monday his Royal Highness Prince Louis 
went deer-stalking to the forest of Ballochbui 
and was successful in bringing down two thon 
one of which had a superb head with tines, and 
weighed 18st. 5lb. clean. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh went to Glassault and by 
way of Lochnagar stalking, and killed three 
finely - conditioned stags, weighing respectively 
16st. 101b., 14st. 81b., and Ist. Glb. One of the 
animals bore a beautifully expanded pair of antlers 
with thirteen tines. In the end of last week one 
of the four stags killed by his Royal Highness 
was found to have three distinct antlers springing 
out of his head. Between the two ordinary horns, 
and Tather more in front, was another horn of 
Considerable length springing up, firmly attached 
to the skull, but having a piece of bone crossing 
from one of the antlers over the brow, at the end 
Of which the horn in question springs out. On 
uesday nei-her of the Princes were out—having 
Tiven to Ballater to receive his Royal Highness 
€ Prince of Wales, who reached Abergeldie 
astle about 4.15 p-m. The weather on Dee- 
Side still continues very unsettled. Rain falls 
avy more or less, and on the morning of Tuesday 
and Wednesday there was a sharp frost. 
The Rev. Dr. Taylor officiated in Crathie Church 
on Sunday, and chose for his text Gevesis xiv., 6, 
"om which he gave an able discourse. Her 
Tajesty was not present. Prince Louis, Prince 
€apold, and Princess Beatrice attended, with the 
ight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Colonel Ponsonby, 
ady Churchill, the Hon. Flora M‘Donald, Dr. 
“arshall, Dr. Robertson, &c. From Abergeldie— 
hak rince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of 
dinburgh, and suite. The day was wet and cold 
aud very few strangers were present. 


THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


b A deputation from the Committee of the Am- 
Wances of the French Press waited on Friday 
“pon the King of the Belgians, headed by Dr. 
lcord, president of the committee. The object of 
© deputation was to hand to His Majesty a gold 
Medal, struck specially in his honour, together 
With a diploma of honour, thanking the Belgian 
Nation and its Sovereign for the attentions and 
sssistance of every kind lavished upon the wounded 
Tench soldiers during the campaign of 1870-71. 

© following address was read to the King by the 
President :—*‘Sire,— We are happyinpresenting to 
rts Maj-sty, in the name of the ambulances of 
i € French Press, a testimony of the grateful feel- 
0g which has been produced through our entire 
sountry by the devoted kindnss displayed by 
elgium and her King towards the victims of the 
ate war, It will be the eternal honour of this 
Ime to have set beside a scourge of destruction, in 
fault of a remedy, the palliative of charity, and 
0 have so widely associated in one identical work, 


at the same time of humanity and Christiartity, 
h “reigns and peoples. Sire, we are but the 


Umble mouthpieces of public opinion in France 
Sent mepect to the Belgian nation, so nobly repre- 

‘Blac by its head. In presenting you with this 
Spectalh: of honour and this gold medal, struck 
: ancy *L for you, sire, we are giving form and sub- 

cae hn a deep feeling of universal gratitude to 
fruitiny 8 devoted to good, whose example is a 

Heaps for the future, and whom the com- 
sneer neat of this good work raised to the posi- 
replied enefactors to all humanity.” His Majesty 
ting the F the most gracious manner, congratula- 
evotio rench medical corps and the Press on the 

any eect which their work has supplied 10 
medal eu ctioes during the late war. ‘The gold 
the = Well executed, and on one side represents 
battle . nded being removed from the field of 
Majest, * the reverse is the inscription—“ To his 
interve), :: €opold II., King of the Belgians, for his 
French wom full of humanity, in favour of the 
Work Wounded, 1870-1871.” The diploma is a 
Tepresentin’ engraved by an artist of talent, and 
those o ‘ing the symbols of war mingled with 
rig__cpeieace. Two episodes of the siege of 
Nn the right eee and Buzenval—are represented 
Said he © and left of the parchment. The King 
for accepted the honour less for himself than 
feeling fecble of Belgium, who had shown such 
Please) "suffering. The deputation retired greatly 

with their reception. 


CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 
f gold cro 
®t the late w 
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ar in the hands of the Crown Princess 


a the mother 
should er of the 
MY cust . 7 L : 
IN the q, spguish himself by his personal coura re 
qn the ai ure of the first cannon from the enemy. 
andrath ae of the Princess Royal of Prussia the 
the motes Rudesheim transmitted this cro-s +6 
Cross jg rs of Lieutenant Brandenburg. The 
Chain . OF massive gold and attached to qa word 
English it bears the following inscription :—* Ay 
ma . . 
No 160) Ist Lower Silesian Infantry Regiment 
This et for hig bravery at Worth, 6th Aug., 1870.” 
: valuable gift was accompanied by the follow- 
Ear] fcr, from her Royal Highness :—‘ The 
of Miinster has handed me, on the part of an 


88 was placed at the commencement | 


Wife to the mother of Lieutenant Bran. | 


| in Switzerland, 


English lady who remains unknown to me, a very 
valuable gold cross, with a request that I should 
present it to the mother, wife, or betrothed of that 
one of the officers of the army of the Crown 
Prince who should be the most distinguished for 
his personal courage in a capture of a cannon or a 
standard from the enemy. ‘The investigations 
show that no officer of the 3d Army has a higher 
claim than your son to this distinction, I send 
you, therefore, the cross which is destined for you, 
on which the inscription which it should bear has 
been graven, congratulating you onthegloriouscon- 
duct of your son, and expressing the hope that you 
will long enjoy the pleasure of wearing a jewel the 
especial value of which is in the feeling of maternal 
pride with which you can regard him who has thus 
gained you this distinction. Berlin, 18th Septem- 
ber, 1871. Vucrorta, Princess Royal of Prussia, 
Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ireland. To 
Madame Brandenburg at Rudesheim.” Pursuant 
to the desire expressed by the donor, it has been 
undertaken before a notary that the gold cross 
shall only be worn by the wife of the eldest of the 
family.” 


THE LATE EARL OF CARLISLE, 


A memorial to the late Earl of Carlisle was 
inaugurated at Morpeth on Monday by Earl Grey. 
The memorial consists of a bust of marble by Foley, 
and of apresent worth abont £200, consisting of a 
tesescope, a microscope, and scientific books. The 
bust, which is a faithful representation of the late 
earl’s features and expression, has been placed on 
the staircase of the Town-hall. The memorial 
was subscribed for by the inhabitants of Morpeth 
and neighbourhood. Earl Grey, in his address, 
spoke of his close acquaintance with the late Lord 
Carlisle, and ‘said it was unnecessary for him to 
allude to all the public affairs with which Lord 
Carlisle was identified as a member of the House 
of Commons, or as a Minister of the Crown, for 
to do so would be to write a history of the times 
over which his public life extended. He would 
only allude to the consistent and steady course of 
conduct which he pursued, and mentioned especi- 
ally the agitation for the repeal of the corn laws. 
The whole course of his life was characterised by 
an earnest endeavour to promote the good of the 
people. Sir George Grey afterwards alluded to 
the Newcastle strike, and said that the question of 
the future relations between capital and labour 
might fill statesmen with some concern, but he 
was not without hope that means would be found 
to harmonise their claims satisfactorily. 


LORD AND LADY LEIGH’S HARVEST 
HOME. 


The quiet and lovely village of Stoneleigh has 
been the scene, once more, of those rejoicings which 
are coincident w:th the present period of the year 
in most villages of merry England. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more pleasant scene, or one 
more illustrative of English feeliog, than the recent 
festivities in this village. The hearty co-operation 
of the Right Hon. Lord and Lady Leigh and other 
influential people have rendered this annual event 
a most delightful and charming holiday. It was 
celebrated on the 23rd ult., and doubtless will live 
long in the recollection of the villagers. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Prince Albert de Broglie with 
Mdlle. d’Armaillé was celebrated on Wednes- 
day, 27th ult., at the Church of Saint-Thomas 
d’Aquin. Amongst the many persons present were 
the Prince de Joinville, the Duke de Nemours, 
M. Dufaure, Minister of Justice ; Count de 
Rémusat, Foreign Affairs; M. Lambrecht, Inte- 
rior; M. Jules Simon, Public Instruction; M. 
Victor Lefranc, Commerce ; Count Paul de Ségur, 
Count and Countess d’Haussonville, Count and 
Countess Greffulhe, Count and Countess d’Har- 
court, Count Walewski, General Vinoy, Sir Richard 
Wallace, M. Guillaume Guizot, the Duke d’Albu- 
féra, &c. The Abbé de Broglie, formerly lieute- 
nant in the navy, and uncle of the bridegroom, 
officiated. 


The marriage of Mr. Henry Birkbeck, of Stoke 
Holy Cross, Norwich, to Ethel, daughter of.the 


late Martin Ffolkes, Esq., and sister to Sir William 
| Ffolkes, the present baronet, took place on the 


26th vlt., at Hillington Church, Norfolk, the cere- 
mony being performed by the Rev. Henry Ffolkes, 
uncle of the bride. 


DeatH oF Viscounress Supiey.—A large 
circle of friends will learn with deep regret the 
death of Viscountess Sudley, daughter of Lady 
Jocelyn, which took place on Tuesday at Basle, 
Lady Sudley had been in delicate 
health for some months, but the announcement of 
her death, received by telegraph yesterday, was 
unexpected. She was the second and youngest 
daughter of Robert, Viscount Jocelyn, eldest son 
of Robert, third Earl of Roden, by his wife, Lady 


| Frances Elizabeth, youngest daughter cf the fifth 


& by an English lady of high rank, to be | 
, the wife, or the betrothed of | 


: 7 , ° Cr ee: oe’ pps ara 
army of the Crown Prince who | Arran, in 1865, at St. George 5, Hanover qmare. 


Earl Cowper, born 10th February, 1843, and 
married Viscount Sudley, eldestson of the Karl of 


| Lady Suadley leaves a family to mourn the irre- 


| The remains of the 


parable loss which they have sustained. 


Ture Late Hon. HeENry REGINALD Yorxu.— 
Hon. and Ven. Henry 
Reginald Yorke, brother of the Earl of Hard- 


| Wicke and vicar of Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, were 


laid on Saturday afternoon in the family vault at 
Wimpole beside those of his wife. The Burial 
Service was conducted by the Bishop of Ely and 
the curate of the parish. ‘The deceased, who held 
4 canonry in Ely Cathedral and was until recently 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon, was 68 years of age 
and much esteemed in the diocese, 


Music and the Drama, 
mrs 


ST. JAMES’S. 

THERE can be little doubt that there is in this 
country sufficient musical talent to develop a 
really national opera, and equally certain is it that 
there are amateurs sufficient to support it. Yet 
curiously enough every attempt that has been 
made to eatablish English opera in London, since 
Braham built the St. James’s theatre, has been a 
failure, in most instances deservedly. Certainly 
there have been some spirited exceptions which, 
although they could not command success, did 
deserve it, as for instance when Mr. E. T. Smith 
produced Macfarren’s Robin Hood, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, with principals like Sims 
Reeves, Santley, and Sherrington, or when Miss 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison opened the Lyceum 
Theatre with LDalfe’s Rose of Castile. This 
enterprise, indeed, was a success, the mistake 
being made when the venue was changed to 
Covent Garden. Unfortunately the fourteen 
years that have elapsed since the first production 
of thi work have done little for English opera ; 
and the new enterprise which with such a flourish 
of trumpets commenced its season on Saturday 
last cannot on any grounds be compared with the 
“ Pyne and Harrison” troupe. We have a vivid 
recollection of that first night at the Lyceum, and 
we must record our deliberate opinion that in no 
one instance was the performance on Saturday last 
equal to the original, while in most cases it was 
infinitely inferior. Miss Rose Hersee, who returns to 
us with the reputation acquired by a two years’ suc- 
cessful tour in the United States, has a bright 
clear voice of considerable compass, though some- 
what thin in quality, and has considerable musical 
qualifications ; but she is overmuch given to tricky 
and meretricious ornament, which, however it may 
“bring down” the gods, must make the musician 
grieve. Unfortunately, too, it is impossible to see 
an Elvira on the stage without thinking of Miss 
Louisa Pyne, and it is needless to say that the 
inevitable comparison is by no means a favourable 
one to Miss Hersee. Mr. Perren, who plays the 
Muleteer, certainly can sing, but Manuel is essen- 
tially an acting part ; Mr. Harrison could act, and 
Mr. Perren emphatically cannot. So with the 
rest of the characters. Mr. Temple substitutes 
Mr. Weiss as Don Pedro, Mr. Carlton comes in the 
place of Mr. George Honey, Mr. Stanton for Mr. 
S. Albyn, Miss Palmer for Miss Susan Pyne, and 
in every case there is a falling off in either the 
acting or the singing, or both. Indeed, to 
express the most favourable opinion possible, 
it may be said that so far as the principals 
were concerned, the performance had _ the 
effect on the mind of a good amateur attempt. 
But even amateurs should have given us a better 
orchestra and a better chorus, both of which 
would perhaps have appeared better had there 
been an Alfred Mellon to call them out instead of 
a Mr. Sidney Naylor. Worse, however, than all 
else connected with the representation was the 
stage management. Anything so bad as this has 
rarely been seen in an important London theatre. 
The Rose of Castile specially among operas must 
always depend to a great extent on “ business” 
for its success, and certainly no one on the stage 
seemed to know any of the stage business of the 
piece. Of the subsequent performances we shall 
have something to say next week, but in the 
meantime we must request our foreign visitors to 
remember that our “national” opera is singularly 
free from any share in our best singers, instru- 
mentalists, and composers. 


HAYMARKET. 

On Thursday night Mr. Sothern took leave of 
English audiences, prior to starting for his Ameri- 
can tour, The performance, which was for the 
benefit of the “General Theatrical Fund,” and 
under the immediate patronage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, was most numerously attended, 
and the sillinesses of Lord Dundreary were as 
heartily laughed at as when they were still novel- 
ties to the English playgoer. 


GAIETY. 

The new opera bouffe produced at this theatre 
under the title of Cinderella the Younger, written 
by Mr. Alfred Thompson, with music by M. Emile 
Jonas, has little in common with the old nursery 
rhyme but its name. ‘True, there are three 
sisters, one of whom is put upon by the others, 
and marries a prince, but there the resemblance 
ends. It cannot be said either that the new story 
is as dramatic as the old one, while the jokes 
scattered about here and there are venerable 
enough to belong to the remotest days of nursery 
legends. The music is tuneful and bright enough 
in places, but it displays little originality, and 
lacks the peculiar spirit of opera bouffe. Mr. 
Stoyle and Mr. Taylor deserve a word of praise 
for their very excellent acting, but the most note- 
worthy features about the piece are the exquisitcly 
charming dresses designed by the author. 


GILMORE’S great International Jubilee is be- 
ginning to excite attention in Boston, Mr. 
Gilmore’s prospectus was recently published, and 
naturally created a little excitement, as the 
promises of a building to hold one hundred 
thousand people, a fortnight of national concerts, 
a chorus of twenty thousand, an orchestra of be- 
tween two and three thousand, and the other 
ercat features of the gigantic scheme were read. 
Mr. Gilmore does not enter upon his great under- 
taking single-handed, as he did upon the work of 
organising the Peace Jubilee of 1869. He will 


have no difficulty in obtaining pecuniary aid as he 
had before, and by a simple device, to be carried 
out in the sale of season tickets, even a guaranty 
fund will not be required—that is, a subscription, 
such as was got up in connection with the first 
Jubilee. 


Alewy Books, 
THE MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


Macmillan as usual, somewhat heavier than 
its neighbours, opens this month with a very 
good article, entitled “How is the Work of 
the Nation done?” The writer insists upon 
the necessity of Parliamentary Reform, and 
points out with considerable clearness exist- 
ing defects. He suggest? as remedies, either 
the adoption of a system of cloture, or that 
the talking powers of members should be 
limited, so that valuable time may not be 
wasted. When it is said that during the past 
session only four members made no less than 
three hundred and fifty-seven speeches, the 
necessity for reform in those particular 
members becomes apparent. The serial story 
Patty” is carried on with spirit, and the 
second part of “ A Victim of Paris and Ver- 
sailles” is as full of interesting details as its 
predecessor. Miss Arnold contributes an 
elaborate criticism on “The Power of the 
Cid,” and Mr. J. R. Green furnishes the first 
instalment of a well-written early history of 
Oxford. The much ventilated question of 
longevity is treated by Mr. E. Ray Lankester, 
ina paper called “Centenarianism.” 


“ The Adventures of Harry Richmond” has 
the place of honour in Cornhill, and itcertainly 
deserves it, the story being not only well 
written but excellently well constructed. The 
other serial story, ‘‘ Lord Kilgobbin,” is the 
closing article, so that the heavy articles are 
sandwiched by the light ones. Amongst these 
same heavy articles are the second part of 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma,” 
and a contribution on the present social con- 
dition of Spain, a country which to most 
Englishmen is a land celebrated solely for 
sherry and changes of Ministry. Whether or 
not human beings will ever be able to fly is 
satisfactorily settled in a paper called “ Notes 
on Flying and Flying Machines.” The in- 
evitable magazine poem is supplied by Mr. 
Marston, who writes some dozen lines of in- 
different verse, and calls it “ My Life.” 


In Belgravia, Miss Braddon gives a further 
instalment of her capital story, ‘ The Lovels 
of Arden,” and to keep up the character of 
this magazine for supplying readable works 
of fiction, there is a tale by the author of 
“The Annals of an Eventful Life,” entitled 
“Three to One,” and it is one of the pleasantest 
and most neatly written novelettes we have 
read for some time past. Mr. Sala has one 
of his word-spinning essays; anda contributor 
whose name is not published furnishes the 
first part of “The Recollections of a Fox- 
hunter,” which will amuse those fond of Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour kind of literature. 
“The Interior Economy of a Regiment” is 
interesting just at the present time, when 
military matters are topics of talk. Three 
poems, neither very good nor very bad, and 
a paper on the Athole Gathering, make up 
the October number of Belgravia, which as 
usual maintains its rank among the first of 
the lighter shilling monthlies, 


“The Valley of Poppies,’ in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, maintains its interest. “ The 
Book of Vatiati” is about one of the feeblest 
satires we ever met with, Mr. Cowden 
Clarke’s contribution “On the Comic Writers 
of England” is devoted this month to 
burlesque writers, but the paper is terribly 
incomplete, and full of the sin of omission. 
“Players of our Day” is the title of a new 
series, and the first number is devoted to Mr. 
J. L. Toole, of whose abilities as an actor the 
writer forms a very just estimate. ‘ Leaves 
from the Autobiography of a Small Terrier” 
promises to bean amusing story, whilst “ The 
Navies of the World” is full of carefully 
compiled information. 


If the Argosy had been without the en- 
graving it would have been better worth its 
modest price. As it is, that marvellously 
bad picture positively interferes with the en- 
joyment of Mrs. Wood’s clever story, “ Dene 
Hollow,” of which we have a most interesting 
instalment. The Argosy is evidently fast be- 
coming a female writers’ Magazine. In this 
number no less than four out of the seven 
contributions are the acknowledged headcraft 
of ladies, and the other three, judging by 
their style and tone, might be the literary off- 
springs of the weaker sex. 

“Under the hed Dragon”’ is the name of a 
new story by Mr. James Grant, commenced 
in this month’s 7%nsley’s, and bids fair to be as 
exciting as any of the previous works from the 
same peu. Already we have intimatious that 
the battle scenes which are a necessary 
consequence of a romance by Mr. Grant will 
be laid on the bloodstained fields of the Crimea, 
The ‘ Musical Recollections” are continued, 
“Lady Judith” is successfully finished, 
There are several very good short stories, and 
the poetry is above the average. Among the 
shorter novellettes “A Day too Late’ is good 
enough to quote and short enough to make 
quotation practicable eat 

Who is there amongst my readers who, at this 
time of day, requires to be told that the whilom 
gay seaport of Dieppe is, in many respects, a 
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charming place? Charming (although the adjective 
does not in this case seem a thoroughly appropriate 
one) to the jaded Parisian viveur, in whose consti- 
tution late hours—to ‘‘ draw it,” in slang parlance, 
“ mild” —and other causes too numerous and too 
little expedient to mention, have made unpleasant 
inroads; and charming to the fair spendthrift 
viveuses, who, throughout the saison des bains, dis- 
play to envious and admiring eyes themselves and 
the wondrous toilettes which, at often ruinous cost, 
they have brought to the coquette, alias (to borrow 
the argot of the period) the Cocotte City. But it is 
not alone by these, not alone by the lovers cf noise, 
and rattle, and dissipation in all its varied forms, 
that the sea-beard town, which has of late years 
so greatly increased in size and importance —if not, 
it is to be feared, in grace—is dear. There are 
individuals so constituted, that, even in compara- 
tive youth, they can prefer the charms of God’s 
blessed country to the less iunocent and more 
exciting sights and pleasures of the town which 
man has made ; and others again, who, extreme in 
nothing, prefer (a me/ange which they can assuredly 
find at Dieppe) a happy combination of the two 
enjoyment:. 

In the summer of 186— I was out for a holiday 
—a treat which I was enabled to enjoy during the 
delicious month of August—a state of things by 
which T found myself at last thoroughly reconciled 
to the fact that, instead of forming, as had once 
been my ambition, an obscure portion of the 
British army, my vocati-n in life was to sit, during 
by far the larger half of the year, on a bigh stool 
in the business-room of a great London bank. Of 
years I numbered twenty-eight ; I was engaged to 
be married to a young lady of nineteen, who, as a 
matter almost of course, came up to my ideas of 
perfection ; but seeing that the course of our true 
love ran perfectly smooth, the interest of this short 
story does not, as I need hardly gay, turn either 
upon the writer thereof or bis ‘ intended.” And 
yet both Eva and I had something to do with the 
episode I have thought fit to chronicle, and what 
that something was, I am about in these pages to 
disclose. 


It was the afternoon cf the 15th of August. 
The day had been hot and sultry, forebodirg 
thunderstorms, and the visitors to Dieppe, like 
the cattle in a Cuyp landscape, had one and all 
apparently taken possession of the slumbering 
water, seeking in the briny element the freshness 
which, through lack cf air, was on land denied to 
them. As for us-—the pronoun, soit dit, en passant, 
implyicg no Iss important personages than I, 
Arthur Challoner, and my betrothed—we con- 
tented ourselves with the shady Janes, narrow and 
highbanked as those of Devonshire, which are to 
be found in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Dieppe, and contiguous to one of the pleasantest 
of which the small chiteau, hired for 
the season by the father of my fiancée, was 
situated. An indolent, good natured, invalidish 
elderly gentleman was Colonel Vavasour, a 
widower with two daughters, one of whom—not 
Eva—was somewhat weak of intellect, and re- 
quired the constant care and surveillance of the 
lady—half governess avd half compavion—who 
had for many years superintended the household 
arrangements of the widowed Colonel. This lady 
(she was a spinster from nerth of Tweed, whose 
name was Bruce, and whrse intentions were 
invariably excellent) made herself just a /eetle 
troublesome by certain—as Eva and I considered 
them—overstrained notions of decorum. The 
seascn of courtship was, to her thinking, decidedly 
fraught with danger ; a species of peril, by the 
way, which—for she was at the happy age when 
young girls laugh at everything, fur the simple 
reason that they have never wept—greatly amused 
my merry Eva. 

“She is thinking, poor thing,” so my bright 
darling said, “ of her sister, who, twenty years ago, 
brought an action for breach of promise against a 
heartless man, to whom she had been engaged for 
years. I have heard the story, O, so often! And 
she thinks—’ 

‘* That J too may love and ride away, eb, is that 
it, sweetest?” and then, seated cloze together 
under a spreading elm-tree, we made merry 
together over the utter absurdity of the good old 
Scotchwoman’s deductions and alarms. 

It was, as I have said, the 15th of August, and 
my short holiday-time was nearly over. Neverthe- 
less we were not sad, for the wedding-day was not 
far distant, and I scarce know which was the 
more anxious—that fair maiden or I—to exchange 
the joys we knew—the joys of courtship and love- 
making—for others we knew not of. For, after 
all, matrimony 7s a lottery ; and to my tuinkivg 
reality never can compentate or be a match fer 
the ineffable delights of expectation. 

But be this as it may, we, the pair who were so 
soon to be joined together in holy matrimony, bad 
on that eventful evening, outstayed (whilst 
dreaming dreams of the happy “ to come ’’) our 
usual liberal leave of absence ; so that the shadows 
of the trees had grown long across the greensward, 
and the sup, sinking behind a low bank of clouds 
beyond the sea, warned us that it was high time we 
turned our steps homewards. This we accordingly 
did; but on nearing the falaise, which we were ap- 
proaching slowly hand in hand, and with that 
utter disregard of surrounding objects which is a 
characteristic of lovers, we were suddenly 
roused to the contemplation of outer things 
by the rapid approach, accompanied by loud 
screaws of a young girl, in whose pale pretty face 
we at once recognise] the signs and sywptoms of 
extreme terror. 

“0,” she cried, as soon as she had arrived within 
speakinofdistance, ‘‘come quickly! Such a dreadful 
thing! A man has hung himself down there ;” and 
she pointed with her parasol towards the beach 
‘* My little brother and I found him; and he is 
still alive, for we felt his hand, and it was not cold 
—only make haste, or it will be too late!” And 
in her zeal to hurry my movements, she laid her 
hand upon the arm to which Eva was clinging, 


I put the latter from me hastily, saying in a 
whisper, 

“ Don’t be frightened. Stay here quietly till I 
come back. ‘There, sit down, and be a good 
child ;” and go, for she was trembling nervously, I 
slipped ber gently down (before hurrying away 
with the English demoiselle) upon the thymy turf, 
close to which we had been walking. 

**Tg it not dreadful?’ said my companion, 
evidently a garrulous little ‘‘ party,’’ as she tripped 
along in anything but time to my rapid stride. 
‘‘Sucha shocking sight! and poor little Atty is 
with him all thistime. He could not reach up to 
cut him down and I am so glad I met you !” 

And so talking, the minutes—they could not 
have been more than five, but to me with a human 
life trembling in the balance, they seemed an age— 
sped by, and we neared the spot where the brave 
little English lad, true to his gense of dutv, kept 
his eerie watch beside the suicide. It was indeed, 
as the girl—whose uerves seemed sadly shaken— 
had said, a shocking sight. Of all deaths. that by 
hanging is, I imagine, one of the most harrowing 
to the looker-on. The swollen, discoloured, and 
distorted features, the protruding eyes and tongue, 
form—at least, they did so in the case before me —a 
tout ensemble well calculated to produce a painful 
and lasting effect upon any spectators not inured 
to sights of horror. 

“oR, ry God’s sake do not lock! Turn your head 
away !’’ I exclaimed, as I prepared—no easy task— 
to cut the handkerchief by which the body (for it 
hung totally without motion or sign of life, from a 
high post embedded in a steep bank) was suspended. 

“‘This is no epectacle, young lady, fur you to 
gaze upon.” 

And even as I spoke, the ragged handkerchief 
gave way, and, withoa$ my having the power to 
prevent it, the awful thiwy fell with a dull thud 
almost at the feet of the girl, who, as she after- 
wards told me, had not been able, horror-stricken 
though she was, and albeit she had never before 
looked on death in eny form, to keep her eyes from 
starirg widely at the hideous scene before her, 

“Ts he dead ?”” she whispered hoarsely. ‘‘ Atty 
has gone to tell the police. Ah, if we could but 
save him!” 

And bravely overcoming her natural dread, 
she busied herself in loosening the neckcloth, and in 
helping to support the head of the aged peasant, 
for euch the man who had rushed 80 guiltiiy into 
the presence of his Maker appeared to be. We 
had not been employed mavy mioutes on our 
dismal task,;<vkeu assistance in the shape of police 
officials, accompanied by a hastily summoned 
medical man, arrived upon the scene. The la'ter 
proceeded at once to the examinati.n of the body, 
which, after a short inspec ion, he pronounced to 
be “ mort, et bien mort ;” upon which one of the 
spectators, a man attired ina blouse, prenouuced a 
short funeral oration over the departed. 

6¢n vollé un gui n’iras plus au cabaret, pour 
boire sa chopine de cidre,” he said roughly; adding, 
however, with some appearance of feeling, ‘‘C’était 
un brave homme, tout de méme, mais la vie luia 
été bien dure.” 

‘voila la pauvre femme & lui, qui arrive !” 
exclaimed another bystander. ‘‘Dieu de Dieu! 
comment lui dire que son mari c’est pendu comme 
¢a tout d’un coup ?” 

He had no so ner said the words than a sudden 
silence fell upon the crowd, which a moment before 
bad been jabbering, as only Frenchmen «nd 
monkeys can. The cause of this silence was, I 
need not say, the approach of the aged woman, 
who had yet to learn, poor soul, not only that she 
was a widow, but that death had in its most 
terrible form visited her humble home. 

On what passed during the taking in by her 
bewildered mind of the awful catastrophe, it 18 not 
my intention to dwell. Itis, in my opinion, neither 
easy nor desirable to portray the agonies of human 
grief; and this being so, I shall confine myself to 
detailing, in as few words as possible, the causcs 
which, humanly speaking, led to the death, by his 
own hand, of honest old Jacques Dubois. 

‘‘La vie lui avait été bien dure,” one of his 
compatriots, a man in his own class of life, had 
said ; and truly, when I had learned (which I ¢id 
from a good old Norman curé), the particulars of 
the ‘‘ hard lines ’’ which had been meted out to the 
septuagenarian culprit, no feeling one single atom 
sterner than that of pity for his sorrows filled my 
breast towards bim. 

The story, as told by Monsieur le Curé of the 
peroisse in which the Dubois had, for as many years 
as he could remember, lived—-the story to which 
Eva and I, seated on a wooden bench capable of 
holding three with comfort, and locking out upon 
the sea, listened with deep interest—was as follows : 

Jean Pierre Dubois and his wife Marie had been 
married some fifteen years—years during which 
the latter had brought forth several children, not 
one of which had survived beyond the earlier 
periods of infancy—when their little Etienne, a 
stout resy-cheeked boy, was born. At first, 
healthy though he seemed, the often-disappointed 
parents would not allow themseves to hope that 
at last a child that might grow up to be the com- 
fort of their old age was born to them. 

The woman had so often wept, a8 one who 
would not be comforted, for those who were not— 
had so often seen straightened for their burial the 
little limbs that had never gambolled about in 
happy play—that when Etienne began to show 
untuistakable signs of an aptitude and fitness for 
this world’s pains and pleasures, both father 
and mother appeared, as the curé averred, as if un- 
able cither to comprehend or to believe in the happ1- 
ness which was being vouchsafed to them. And 
when they did comprehend and believe in it, when 
they grew in some sort accustomed to the blissful 
fact that Etienne, the child of many prayers and 
vows to the Holy Virgin and the saints, was no 
myth, no fancy visitant, to be conjured away in 
his bright boyhood from their loviog care, how the 
silly couple did spoil and utterly indulge, as far as 
lay in their power, the every whim of their only 

ope! 
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“Tt was in vain,” said the old curé, “that I 
reasoned with them; in vain did I assure both 
Jean Pierre and his wife that the time when they 
would regret their folly would assuredly come. It 
was all of no use, for que voulez-vous? It gave 
them pleasure, and did not seem to hurt him. 
Besides, what could I, wn vieux garcon”—and 
the jolly priest shrugged his shoulders hilariously 
at the idea—‘‘ know about children and their 
bringing up? So they went their way, and 
the result proved that I was right, and that they 
had made a grevious mistake. Etienne grew up 
to be a jolt gargon, espiégle, full of fan, and with 
no harm in life in bim, save and except that he 
always would have his own way, and that ‘ way’ 
unfortunately, was the one which leads ‘ through 
paths of glory to the grave.’ Etienne Dubois, in 
short, was determined—and that in defiance of the 
urgently-expressed wishes of his parents—to bea 
soldier. It was in vain that the poor old people 
remonstrated ; in vain they reminded him that, as 
both were somewhere on the wrong side of sixty, 
they might, should he be sent to foreign parts, 
never see his face again. And then the farm—it 
consisted but of some forty acres, but it had been 
in the Dubois family for generations—what would 
become of it if Etienne, the only surviving 
child of the family, were to be killed, and their 
home left unto them desvlate? It was thus, and 


with suchlike arguments, that they pleaded ; but, | 


as I said before, Etienne, fond as I believe in his 
heart he was of his parents, ‘turned a deaf ear to 
their counsels, and would none of thtir reproofs.’ 
One fine morning he enlisted in a regiment of the 
line ; and scarely a month later he found himself, 
to the despair of the old people, to say nothing of 
more than one dark-eyed Normandy girl to whom 
he had paid his rustic court, ordered off, with his 
company, to hot and distant Pondicherry. As for 
himself, le gaillard,” as the curé termed him, ‘‘ he 
went off in high spirits, glad to see the world, and 
with no more notion of the troubles that were 
before him than the youngest bear that ever 
waddled by its mother’s side. Those troubles, how- 
ever, began all too soon, and were, perhaps, the more 
bitterly felt, for the reason that the commencement 
of Etienne’s military career had been such as to 
raise the most flattering hopes in the bosoms of 
his friends at home. He had joined the army at 
eighteen, and at twenty, so praiseworthy had been 
his conduct, that he was raised to the rank of 
corporal. Then, however, came the reverse, and 
very terrible was the news which greeted the ears 
of the ‘old folks at home.’ Etienne was a 
prisoner, about to be condemned, alas!—at least 
such was the general opinion—to death, for the 
crime of setting fire to the arsenal at Pondicherry ! 
Of the truth of the accusation there appeared from 
the first to be no doubt ; and moreover there was, 
but cela va sans dire, ® woman in the case 
—a creature who, taking advantage, for he 
was no habitual drunkard, of the young cor. 
poral’s ‘momentary,’ and, as his advocat en- 
deavoured to make it appear, accidentel acces of 
intoxication, dared him to commit the crime for 
which he was arraigned, 

‘*Tt fell to my lot,” continued the curé, “as 
such melavcholy tasks too often do, to make known 
to my poor parishioners the terrible fate which 
awaited their boy, Never shall I forget the effect 
which the intelligence produced upon them, Of 
the two, Jean Pierre was, to outward appearance, 
the more greatly moved. It may be that women 
possess the better command over their emotions ; 
but, be this a fact or not, certain it is, that to 
produce anything like composure of mind or resig- 
nation to the Divine will was a far barder task, as 
regarded him, than I found it to whisper hopefully 
words of consolation to Etienne’s silently weeping 
mother. That he should never see his boy 
again, was the firm and utterly unshakable 
conviction of the man whose terrible end you 
last week assisted at; and when I reflect 
that, had he lived but one more day, all his 
dismal prerentiments would have been falsified, 
and Jean Pierre—a breathing and no longer un- 
happy man—would at this hour be counting the 
moments that must still perforce elapse before the 
son of his old age could be restored to him, I 
could almost bring myself to see, in the man’s 
miserable end, a direct punishment for the lack of 
submission to the Divine dispensation, which from 
the first so strongly characterised his conduct.” 

“Then,” exclaimed I, hastily interrupting our 
loquacious companion, ‘‘ the young soldier did not 
die after all?” whilst Eva, with truly feminine lack 
of consistency, added, 

“* What a dreadful thing !” 

The curé shook his grey head slowly. 

* Qui, mademoiselle; vous avez bien raison,” he 
eaid. ‘Ce pauvre brave homme est mort d’unelongue 
agonie—the agony of suspense, and the terribbe 
sickness of hope deferred. I can assure you that, 
even to me, who am in no way akin to the lad, it 
has been hard, knowing these poor people go well, 
to endure, without great pain, and often extreme 
despondency, the more than two years of suspense 
which have elapsed since Etienne’s trial com- 
menced, He has been sent, a3 you may say, from 
pillar to post. Taken from Pondicherry to be 
tried at St. Denis, he was there condemned to 
suffer death ; but as great efforts were being made 
at home to save his life, and this chiefly on ac- 
count of his previous good character, but partly 
for the reason that the lad (for he is little more) 
had already suffered a0 long a term of imprison- 
ment, the authorities waited for directions how to 
proceed, At last the order for poor Etienne’s 
execution came; but it being judged neccssary 
that he skould suffer on the spot whereon he had 
offended, the doomed culprit, after a delay of a 
few more weeks, was—would you believe it, mon- 
sieur ?—-again shipped off from St. Denis to Pon- 
dicherry.”’ 

“Jt does seem like a refinement of cruelty,” I 
said. ‘‘And in such a climate too!” 

‘True; he would have been happier, poor 
boy, amongst the apple-trees of our pleasant Nor- 
mandy,” responded the curate, ‘ But the sorest 


trial—or rather the one which tried the spirits of 
the old people most—was the last which arrived 
here of Etienne Dubois’ affair. J; maginez-vous. 
After the yonng ci-devant corporal had started for 
the place where death awaited him, an order for 
his free pardon reached the seaport town from 
which, hardly more than a day before, the 
vessel containing the condemned man _ had 
sailed. The one which brought the news 
was immediately ordered in pursuit ; but as the 
article in the Moniteur wound up the para- 
graph regarding poor Etienne by saying, Will 
Le Voltigeur overtake the floating prison of the 
pardoned man? or is it fated that La Belle José- 
phine a notoriously fast vessel—should arrive in 
such hot haste in Pondicherry, that the execution 
which is ordered to take place immediately on land- 
ing, would be over by the time Le Voltigeur casts 
anchor in the roads ?” 

“Tt wast his news, monsieur,” continued the 
curate, ‘‘ which, according to my firm belief, so dis- 
tracted the brain of Jean Pierre, that reason 
tottered on its throne, and that he became no longer 
master of his actions. The daily and nightly 
thoughts—thoughtsso terriblein theirsuggestiveness 
—of whether the saving of his only son was to be 
or not to be, proved quite too much for the already 
weakened nerves of the father to support. In- 
sanity—for that Jean Pierre was no longer, when 
he placed the cord round his neck, a responsible 
being, I hope as well as believe—must have come 
upon him, however, very suddenly at last. Had I 
entertained any idea—but pourquoi songer aw 
passe? We are, after all, but instruments; and 
if le bon Dicu did not see fit to employ me in this 
matter, why, I can but submit myself aux ordon- 
nances divines.” 

‘* Aud Etienne is really on his way home? How 
curious, and how sad!” I exclaimed. ‘' The 
poor old woman! This good news will make the 
sorrow for her husband's death the greater, I 
should fear.” 

The cvré shrugged his shoulders meaniogly. 

“ Margot is a good woman,” he said, “as good, 
perbaps, as most ; but she was—are they not all of 
them, indeed, tracasseuses? Pardon, mademoiselle,”’ 
he added, with a courtly bow, ‘‘there are excep- 
tions, of course, to every rule ; but my opinion is, 
that if Madame Dubois had been more what we 
call bon enfant, Jean Pierre might have been alive 
now. If she had not nagged at him, he would 
most like have kept from drink ; and if it had not 
been for the chopine of cider and the petit verre, 
why, bumanly speaking, he would have kept his 
old head cocl, and she, poor woman, wouldn’t have 
been @ V'heure qwil est, » widow and alone.” 

After the curé—turning down the narrow path 
which led to the presbytére —had left us, nothing 
loth, to our téte-d-téte, Eva was the first to speak. 

“ How certain,’ she says, ‘‘ men are to throw 
all the blame of everything upon women! Even 
@ priest, you see, does it, and he can know nothing 
about us.”" 

“A fact,” I rejoined, ‘‘ which ought to plead 
his excuse for having made go egregious a mistake. 
A nice old man, though—don’t you think 50, 
darling ?” 

‘Very ; but I should have liked bim better, if 
he had told us what became of Etienne’s fiancée. 
How miserable she must have been all this cruel 
time of waiting !” 

“Perhaps,” I gaid, and said it too a little more 
doubtingly than Miss Kva approved of; for sbe 
made the word the text for a rather pleasant 
little lover’s quarrel, which quarrel, however, I 
must, in justice to the generosity of my love's 
disposition, state was somewhat more than made 
up, as she and I stood together in the gathering 
twilight by her father’s door. 

In furias ignemque ruunt ; amor omnibus idem. 


Good Words fully upholds its reputation. 
“The High Mills ” continues to be one of the 
best stories now runnipg in a serial form. 
There are some charming short essays by the 
auther of “ Friends in Council,” from which. 
we extract the following :— 


“Of all the great men who have lived in former 
days, Goethe is, perhaps, the man to whose put- 
pose in life least justice has been done. ‘Thi 
too, is the more remarkable, considering the 
abundance of materials that there are for forming 
a just opinion of him. Consider what a gran 
thing it would be for mankind if Goethe’s religiov% 
devotion to self-culture were adopted by many 
minds. No careful observer of human nature 
would find any mind, however commonplace it 
may be called, otherwise than interesting. But ® 
mind that is devoted to self-culture can hardly 
fail of being interesting to every one wh? 
approaches it. Society would receive a new 
impulse if men in general cared more for self- 
culture ; whereas most men, after they have 
passed the age of thirty, neglect themselves, 4? 
are content to remain (not that they do so remal? 
as semi-cultured as they were at that immatur? 
age.” 

“ A virtue often takes the disguise of a, foible- 
The fairness which compels attention to every 
argument of every side presents the appearance ? 
weakness, and sometimes even of falseness. 
narrow-minded man mostly gets more credit 
honesty than he deserves,” rate 

“The difficulty in life is the same as the diffi: 
culty in grammar—to know when to make ¢ 
exceptions to the rules.” 

‘Really something ought to be done for very 
rich people. Nobody pities them ; and they of d 
much to be pitied. Think what trouble ney 
anxiety they often have in considering how t ‘Jes, 
shall leave their dear property. And, bes! 
what they give away in their lifetimes, 18 aa ex: 
most part coldly received by the world, which ©; 


for 


claims, ‘What, only that !" forgetting what Pads 
it often is to the very rich to make up their ™ dest 
to give anything away. ; 
thing would be to make the Succession aif 
applicable to them. They are the great rec 


Perhaps the ef ine 
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os legacies ; and it would gratify them very much 
© receive these legacies, without an unpleasant 
slice being cut off for legacy duty. And, again, 
when dy ing they would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their property would not be mangled 
and diminished by Succession Duty. These very 
Tich people are useful to the State. They keep 
things together, and hold up grand ideas of the 
Splendour of property. The foregoing will by 
Some cayillers be thought to be malicious irony 
on the part of a poor man; but, without an 
Joking or irony, it should be remembered that the 
very rich have peculiar troubles of their own. 
hink how they must be molested by applications 
for charity, until they imagine (unless they are 
Very good and kind-hearted persons) that they are 
Sought for as prey by all adventurous or designing 
People.” 
“A Peep at Ems,” by the editor, is pleasant 
€nough to make the reader wish to have 
een with him, and the Dean of Westminster 
writes eloquently and well on the “ Religious 
Aspect of Sculpture.” 

The Sunday Magazine is a worthy com- 
panion to the above. “The Vicar’s Daughter,” 
which has been facing us on every hoarding, 
proves to be a new story, by George Mac- 
couald, and the opening chapters promise 

ell, 

The numerous publications from Messrs. 

assell, Petter, and Galpin present all their 
Usual features. The J/agazine is, of course, 
Specially noteworthy for the instalment of 

Yr. Wilkie Collins’s “Poor Miss Finch,” 

Which young lady seems likely to be the 

€roine of a greater mystery than was Lady 
Glyde herself. The Quiver has the opening 
chapters of a new story by Alton Clyde, 
€ntitled “His by Right,” and the usual 
iMmense variety of contents. The Technical 

ducator treats of “ Mining and Quarrying,” 
of “ Optical Instruments,” of the “ Principles 
Of Design,” of ‘‘ Practical Perspective and of 

Ject and Technical Drawing.” The “ Illus- 
tated History of tne War” brings down the 
Story to November last, aud is as beautifully 
and profusely illustrated as heretofore. The 
Household Guide will be found specially in- 
€resting to our readers, as may be judged by 

1@ sample of its contents we publish in 
’nother column, while to the children we can 
°Nce more cordially recommend Little Folks. 

e Leisure Hour retains its reputation as 
One of the best written and best edited maga- 
“Ine of its class, while its illustrations are all 
¢Xceptionally good. The following sonnet to 

October,” by Mr. W. Langford, is season- 
*ble, and by no means unpoetical :— 


lysterious polar dawn, whose solemn arches 
Far up the heaven with mimic radiance spring, 
c As of a new-fledged morn, with untaught wing, 
aught o’er yon hill-top in the shadowy larches, 
n thee the rustic views Bellona’s torches, 
Sees the red-visaged hag her firebrands fling, 
And with rapt awe hears hostile echoes ring 
annered host that up the White-way marches! 
or would I view unmoved the sign momentous 
f thy unusual glitter mid the stars, 
here Day’s true herald never loosed her bars ; 
Nor lightly blame the dread that deems portentous 
Y Sanguinary gush : may Heaven prevent us 
From the red horrors of intestine wars ! 


Th 
ate Sunday at Home is of average merit, 
appeals as strongly as usual to the tastes 
€ class for which it is specially intended. 
€veral other magazines have come to 
d, but must stand over until next week. 


han 


LITERARY, DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, AND 
FINE ARTS JOTTINGS. 


‘ IGNOR Borresint's opera Ali Baba is in pre- 
«tion at the Circo, in Madrid. 
an NOR Nicoxrnt, the tenor, has been singing 
St in Madrid, with Mdme. Grossi as Siebel. 
Beagy LLE, Krauss is engaged for the autumn 
ee at Trieste, and for the Carnival at San 
9, Naples. 
aucaee Amy SrpGwick will make her re-appear- 
this oe the boards of the Haymarket Theatre 
Vening, 
thee. Majesty the King of Portugal has conferred 
Julia Scoration of the Order of Christ on Sir 
8 Benedict. 
aig Ot, the famous dancer, is about to leave 
givi, 4nd reside in London, where she proposes 
ng lessons, 
ree has been astonishing the folks at 
Sung 8. We made his first appearance last 
®Y week at the Cirque Loisset. 
He E lexandra Music Hall in Suffolk-street, 
thorowea’ which was in process of undergoing a | 
Week > TePair, was burnt down on Thursday | 
Tur : 
decoest Philharmonic Theatre, having been re- 
the ra and otherwise undergone alterations for 
on Monday ree Morton’s supporters, re-opened 
8ojoy ae ee the old ballet master, is at present 
Pared two in St. Petersburgh, where he has pre- | 
other the 7 ballets—one called Don Quixote, the | 
rie sland of the Redskins, 
ON the pe’? yet, a Commonplace Chronicle, founded 
awal ate Claribel’s popular song, and written b 
Theat. Allan, will be produced at the Grecian | 
i © 1n the course of the season. | 
MBERLIK has had one of the usual tropical | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


8u : 

and ae: in Mexico. We read of twenty recalls 
hiss ree thousand bouquets. But flowers are 
i ea plentiful in Mexico. They should offer 


= ake the compliment recherché. 
and rea are more than 400 applications for music 
@ncing licenses to be decided by the Middlesex 


a 
Sistrates at the October Quarter Sessions. An 


endeavour is to be made to obtain the restoration 
of the dancing license to the Alhambra, which was 
taken away twelve months ago, 

THE Bret Harte House, so named in honour of 
the Californian poet and prose writer, was opened 
at New York on Saturday week. A striking feature 
of the profuse adornment of the house is the 
eleborate and faithful delineation on the walls in 
fresco, by the artist Brookes, of “‘The Heathen 
Chinee.” 

Mrs. CHARLES VINER, better known as Miss 
Cleveland in London and the Colonies, has been 
specially engaged to play the part of Marian 
Helcombe, in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s drama of The 
Woman in White, at the Olympic Theatre. In the 
Colonies she obtained a position as one of the best 
actresses that had visited their shores. 

Mop.te. CuristinE NILsson, whose career in 
America has been hitherto confined to the giving 
of concerts, sacred and secular, commences a series 
of operatic performances in New York this month. 
Her financial success has been of such a nature as 
to preclude the possibility of an impresario 
essaying to tempt her to return to any European 
opera house. Within less than a year, it is stated 
on the best authority, the Swedish songstress 
cleared £30,000. An American journal says it is 
probable that her Transatlantic trip will close her 
artistic career, to be followed by marriage and 
retirement into private life. 

ANOTHER old actor has passed from among us in 
Mr. John William Ray, whose connection with the 
stage dates from 1830. At the outset of his 
career he made one of Mr. Murray’s company in 
Edinburgh, and his metropolitan debut took place 
at the Strand in 1839, when he played Ralph 
Nickleby, in a dramatic version of Dickens’s novel. 
Thence he took service under Mr. W. J. Ham- 
mond at Drury Lane, and made his mark as a 
comedian of very subtle powers. Mr. Ray also 
played in Mr. Phelps’s company, when the latter 
held for eighteen years the reins at Sadler’s Wells. 
Subsequently he became one of the principal 
actors in the company organised by the late Mr. 
Frederick Younge for the performance of the late 
T. W. Robertson’s plays in the provinces, and his 
Eccles in Caste, and his Beau Farintosh in 
School, were everywhere acknowleded as imper- 
sonations of a rare order of merit. He died a few 
days ago. 

WE hail with pleasure the reappearance of our 
learned French contemporary, the Revue Critique, 
which was suspened in August, 1870, when its chief 
editor, Paul Mayer, took his place in the National 
Guard. The present number contains four of those of 
the old size, and four more lile ones will complete 
the issue for 1870 and 1871. We trust the sub- 
scribers will take care that the Revue does not 
stop them. It stands at the head of its class in 
France, and should not be allowed to drop. The 
present number contains a very interesting account, 
by M. Roderic Reuss, of the treasures lost in the 
Strasburg Library.—Atheneum. 

Among English works lately translated in 
Holland are Professor Max Miiller’s “ Lectures on 
the Science of Religion,’ Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“ Minister’s Wife,” and “ John and I;” George 
Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola ;” also works of Miss Braddon, 
Charles Lever, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and Mr. Anthony 
Trollope. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 
——___—>—_—_- 
CREAM DAINTIES. 

JUNKETS.—Put some rennet into some warm 
new milk, and let it get cold. Then throw some 
crushed lump-sugar on it, with a little powdered 

cinnamon, and pour some cream over it. 
Burnt Cream.—Beat four or five eggs up ina 


s'ewpan with some flour, and gradually add to 
them a quart of milk. Then add a little ground 


| cinnamon, with some dried and also some candied 


lemon-peel cut ia small pieces. Place a pan over 
a gentle fire, and simmer the contents, taking care 
to stir them continually while on the fire. When 
ready, pour it into a dish, and bake it in an oven 
until the contents adhere to the sides of the vessel, 
and tceu cover the suiface with powdered loaf- 
sugar. 


Rick CrREAM.—Mix four handfuls of ground rice 
and half a pound of sugar, in two quarts of milk 
or cream, tozether with two raw eggs beaten up. 
Thicken them in a saucepan over a quick fire, 
stirring them continually. 

CHocoLATE Creau.—Simmer a quart of milk 
with a quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar for a 
quarter of an hour, and then add some raw eggs 
beaten up, and a sufficient quantity of chocolate to 
flavour it. 

Cream Curesk.—Take four quarts of rew milk, 
and one quart of cream, together with one pound 
of almonds beaten up, half an ounce of powdered 
c’nnamon, and one pound of loaf-sugar. Curdle 
the milk by the additionof some rennet, end having 
drained away the whey, compress the curd into a 
solid mass, 

Hasty Cream—Take a quantity of milk, fresh 
from the cow if possible, put it in a pan over a 
moderate fire, until it begins to boil, then take it 
off, and put it on one side until a quantity of 
cream co'lects on the surface. Remove this, ard 
put itina dish. Repeat the boiling, and azain 


| remove the cream from its surface, until the whole 
of it has been taken away. Then sweeten it with 


loaf-sugar, and send it to table.— From Cassell’s 
Household Guide for October. 


/ 

“‘For a long period I have been subject to 
frequent attacks of lumbago, at times so severe as 
to totally unfit me for business. After trying 
many medicines, to little or no purpose, I was 
induced to use your Pain Killer, and the result 
ize astonishing, for, after a few days, the paia 
J aoe eopaas not since returned.— 

- e 4 ew y 7% ’ 

—To Perry Davie sa hepa e, Nov., 1869, 


General Gleanings. 
~~ -—. 


Mr. GLapsTone left Balmoral on Wednes- 
day for the south. 


Au. the Argyleshire hills were covered 
with snow on Saturday. 


Mr. Bouvertis, M.P., will, it is understood, 
meet his constituents in a few week. 


TuE revolt at Goa (says a Lisbon telegram) 
is over, and order has been completely established. 


A. Lispoy telegram says the British 
squadron has returned to the Tagus from its cruise. 


MM. Tu. Gautier, A. Karr, Henri Martin, 
and Littré are candidates for the French Academy. 


GeneraL Cnanzy works daily with M. 
Thiers on the plan of the reorganisation of the 
army. 

Tue French Government has not demanded, 
as asserted, the extradition of Communist refugees 
in Switzerland. 


Ir is probablethat Queen Victoria-street will 
be open for public traffic by the 9th of November, 
Lord Mayor’s day. 


A SUBMARINE cable is being laid from 
Lowestoft to Germany by the German Union 
Telegraph Company. 

SEVERAL political arrests took place in 
Paris on Sunday and Monday. Some were said 
to be Bonapartist agents. 


TueE Bellerophon armour-plated frigate, it 
is expected, will be commissioned for the Mediter- 
ranean during the ensuing week. 

THE day on which Mr. Gladstone will 
address his constituents at Greenwich, it is believed, 
will be Saturday, the 21st inst. 

Eart GRANVILLE will preside at the open- 
ing ceremony in connection with the New Reform 
Club at Manchester on the 19th inst. 


Lievut.-GENERAL the Right Hon J. Peel 
and Lady Alice Peel have left town on a visit to 
the Earl and Countess of Derby at Knowsley. 


The Vienna Presse says it is certain that 
the Chevalier Nigra, Italian Ambassador at Ver- 
sailles will go to London, and Signor Minghetti to 
Versailles. 


Tue Frankfort Journal learns from Vienna 
that the analysis of Count Beust’s despatch relative 
to the two Emperors, as it was published by the 
Temps, is apocryphal. 


A Home-rw-e club is about to be started in 
Dublin, and a provisional committee, comprising 
the names of several influential gentlemen, has 
already been formed. 


WHEN the Staines list ot £12 voters came 
before the Middlesex revising barrister, it con- 
tained the names of twenty-six ladies. The whole 
were, however, struck out. 


Sir Tuomas Erskine May, who has been 
unwell for some days, is so far recovered that he 
hopes to leave Tulchan Lodge, the Highland seat 
of Mr. Bass, M.P., for the south. 


Mr. ALDERMAN Sitts Jonn Gippons was 
elected by the Livery of London Lord Mayor of 
London for the ensuing civic year, on Friday week, 
with the usual formula and ceremony. 

Av the sitting of the French Municipal 
Council on Tuesday, M. Léon Say demanded a 
credit of two millions for repaiting the monu- 
ments damaged during the insurrection. 


THE Nonconformists announce a conference 
to be held at Manchester shortly before Christmas 
to consider the Goverment education policy and 
their present relations to the Liberal party. 

Tue Government emigration reiurns from 
Liverpool for the past quarter show that 49,864 
passengers left the Mersey, being an incre:se of 
4,328 on the corresponding quarter of last year. 


THE recent announcement with reference to 
an immediately forthcoming Royal Warrant, 
defining the status and powers of the Secretary of 
State for War, is unfounded and unauthentic. 


THE new postal rates commenced on Thurs- 
day. Inland letters not exceeding loz. will be 
charged one penny, 2oz. three-halfpence, and on- 
wards until 120z., for which fourpence will be 
charged. 


THE railway section between St. Michel and 
Modane being completed, it is expected that the 
through service between France and Italy, via the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, will be established from the 
16th inst. 


A DEPUTATION from the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce had an interview on Tuesday with 
the London and North Western Board on the 
question of the railway amalgamation. The inter- 
view was strictly private. 

THe Hammersmith police magistrate ad- 
ministered three months’ hard labour to a man 
who had obtained subscriptions in Acton by means 
of a begzing petition, falsely alleged to have been 
written by Mr. Morley, M.P. 


Tus ordinary weekly meeting of the London 
School Board, on Wednesday afternoon, was not 
open to the Press or the public. 
on the by-laws relating to compulsory education is 
fixed for Wednesday, the 25th inst. 


INTELLIGENCE has reached Oxford of the 
demise, at the advanced age of 79, of the Rev. 
John Thomas Lys, 3.D., senior fellow of Exeter 
College. Mr. Lys graduated nearly 60 years ago, 


having been second in classics in 1812. 


On Friday some trucks belonging to the 
Dowla‘s Iron Company broke loose, ran down an 
incline and dashed into a group of girls standing 
at the bottom. One was literally cut to pieces, 
and another had both legs taken off, and lies in a 
precarious condition. 


The discussion i 
| sheriffs, was prevented by illness from being 


THE French papers announce the arrival at 
Paris of “ Lord de Westminster, the richest landed 
proprietor in the United Kingdom. His fortune 
is estimated at eighty millions a-year income.” 


Ur to the present 6,000 Communist pri- 
soners have been liberated by the military tri- 
bunals ; 26,000 still remain prisoners. Charles 
Okolowicz, a Communist general, has escaped from 
the prison at Satory. 


Stir ALEXANDER ARMSTRONG, K.C.B., 
Director-General of the Medical Department of 
the Navy, has been appointed a member of the 
Senate of the Army Medical School at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital at Netley. 

Two explosions in the ruins of the gun- 
cotton works at Stowmarket occurred last week, 
caused by the exposure of some tanks containing 
acid to the action of the weather. No damage 
was done, though much alarm was created. 


A TELEGRAM from Dublin announces that 
the French Government has conferred on Mr. 


| Smyth, the Nationalist M.P. for Westmeath, the 


Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 
recognition of his devotion to the French cause. 


Tue Liberte, the Socialist organ of Brusseis, 
declares itself authorised to foretell war to the 
knife, not in a figurative but in the most literal 
sense of the word, to the class of employers in 
Europe if Chin:se coolies be introduced there. 


At a session of the Baptist Union, resolu- 
tions have been adopted protesting against the en- 
dowment of religious teaching, under cover of the 
Elementary Education Act, and calling upon the 
Government to deal with the question of University 
fellowships. 


Tue body of a fine young woman, bearing 
the marks of injuries inflicted before death, that 
point to a case of murder, was found on Monday 
evening inthe Regent’s Canal. The inquest has 
been adjourned to give the police an opportunity 
of making inquiries. 

TuE statement published by a Paris paper 
that the officer of a regiment encamped at Satory 
had drunk to the health of Napoleon ITI. is de- 
clared to be untrue, as is also the further state- 
ment that the Government was obliged to remove 
a particular regiment. 

A RESPECTABLE farmer named Heffernan, 
living between Cashel and Tipperary, was found 
early on Sunday morning brutally murdered. The 
police believe the unfortunate man was beaten to 
death. Three men have been arrested on suspicion 
and committed to gaol. 


Tue Cronstadt Messenger states that twenty- 
four ironclads have been constructed within the 
last eight years in the Russian shipyards, and 
affirms that the Government is possessed of the 
means for the construction of a large number of 
similar vessels of the largest size. 


TurspAy’s Gazette notifies the appointment 
of Sir Mdward Lugard, Earl De la Warr, and 
James Cornelius O'Dowd, Esq., to be Commis- 
sioners to carry into effect the provisions of the 
Army Regulation Act relating to the payment of 
money to officers in respect of their commissions. 

Tuer Lord Mayor-elect, Mr. Alderman 
Gibbons, has appointed as his chaplain during his 
mayoralty the Rev. J. H. Coward, M.A., Rector 
of St. Benet and St. Peter, St. Paul’s-wharf, and 
Minor Canon and Almoner of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Ava public conference on the liquor traffic 
question, held at Birmingham last week, a reso- 
lution was passed expressing satisfaction at the 
numerous signs of a determination to diminish the 
power and influence of the trade, and adhering to 
the principles of the United Kingdom Alliance. 

Tur Gaulots mentions a project of marriave 
between Prince Arthur of England and Princess 
Thyra of Denmark as being almost definitely con- 
cluded. The Princess, it says, will meet the Princo 
in Germany on her return to Denmark, being now 
with the Queen of that country, her mother, at 
Athens. 


On Tuesday, a meeting of the West Indiau 
Relief Committee was held at the Mansion House, 
and the Bishop of Antigua presented a statement 
showing the loss which had been occasioned in the 
islands through the late hurricane. About £1,000 
has been subscribed in London towards alleviating 
the existing distress. 

A RESPECTABLY - DRESSED man, named 
George Simmons, was charged at Bow-street with 
having stolen jewellery to the value of £200 from 
a shop window in Garrick-street. He smashed in 
a pane of glass with a large stone, but was secured 
before he had got many yards from the place, A 
remand was granted. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Cipriani 
Potter, late Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, at the age of seventy-nine. Mr. Potter, 
who was the brother of the recently deceased 


Secondary of the City of London, and for many . 


years one of the conductors of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, had long held a distinguished place in 
the ranks of musicians. 


THE ceremony of formally swearing-in the 
Sheriffs-elect of London and Middlesex was gone 


through at Guildhall on Friday week, the Lord 


Mayor presiding. Mr. Richard Young, one of the 


present, and one of his predecessors in office will 
therefore undertake Mr. Young’s duties until he 
has recovered. 

Ata meeting of the Episcopal Synod, held 
at Inverness, the fact of the Archbishop of Y ork 
and the Bishop of Winchester having preached in 
the Glengarry Church was discussed. One of the 
resolutions passed expressed the regret of the 
Synod that their Lordships did not use the entire 
service as prescribed in the Prayer Book, “ag by 
go doing they would have prevented reports that 
are injurious to the peace and well-doing of the 
Churches.” 


> 
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Herey Hour, 
sino 


WHEN is a lady like a trout /—When she takes 
a fly that brings her to the Bank. 

W3y is the sun like a good loaf ?—Becauie it’s 
light when it rises. 

Way is a bird a greedy creature ?—Because it 
never eats less than a peck. 

Wen is a fowl’s neck like a bell !—When it’s 
wrung for dinner. 

A GARRULOUS barber happening to be called on 
to shave a celebrated wit, asked him, ‘‘ How shall 
I shave you, sir?”—‘‘ In silence,” was the reply. 

Way should a quill pen never be used in inditing 
secret matters !— Because it is apt to split. 

‘6T pon’? remember having seen you before,” as 
the lawyer said to his conscience. 

‘My son,” said an affectionate mother to her 
hopeful heir, who in a short time was to be married, 
“you are getting very thin.” —‘‘ Yes, mother,” he 
replied, ‘‘I am; and I expect shortly you will see 
my rib.” 

* Come, sheer off,” as the ram said to the man 
who was cutting off his wool. 

Lrecat Apvice.—It was a good piece of advice 
given by a sergeant-at-law to a counsellor, that he 
should not ‘ show anger, but show cause.” 

A PERSON abusing another to Charles Russell, 
said he was so insufferably dull, that if you said a 
good thing he did not understand it.—‘‘ Pray, sir,” 
said Charles, “did you ever try him!” 

Tux Lone Rope RurrLep.—'' Silence! silence ! 
silence in the court !” exclaimed an irritated judge 
at a country assize ; “is it not monstrous that you 
will not keep silence? This very morning we 
have decided a dozen cases, and not heard one of 
them !” 

In an action for fees a physician cannot recover. 
Tn cases of illness the patients are often in the same 
predicament. 

Wuat net is the most likely to catch a handsome 
but vain woman ?—A coro-net. 

Ir a small boy is called a “lad,” is it proper to 
call a bigger boy a “‘ladder”* ? 

Wuat is the best kind of shooting in winter !— 
To have coals shot into your cellar. 

‘WILL you take some grapes, monsieur ?’’ asked 
a gentleman of a Frenchman. ‘No, sare,” he re- 
plied ; ‘I don’t swallow my wine in ze shape of 
pills.” 


CAN YOU GUESS ? 


CHARADE. 
In the lily of the valley my jirst attracts your eye, 


Although to hide her loveliness with modesty she'll . 


try ; 

My second represents a lure ; should it from virtue 
lead, 

Encourage not the tempting snare, but quick from 
it recede. 

My whole is of the finny class ; at inns you'll with 
it meet, p 

A good repast I hope you'll make, when off the 
dish you eat. 

H. M. 


ENIGMA. 
My home is in earth, yet in ether I dwell ; 
I’m found both in spirit and matter as well ; 
No heart but it knows me ; without me, no truth, 
No virtue or tenderness, beauty or youth ; 
Without me no creature, no life-giving breath, 
No sting of corruption, no whisper of death ; 
Time itself would be wanting and void but for me; 
And infinity lost, and eternity. 
In towns you may find me; I’m seenin the street, 
And tramp of the multitude’s eckoing feet, 
In the hearth of the poor, in the throne of the great, 
In the features of want, in the glitter of state; 
I hide in your closet, I fall with your tear, 
I join in your transports, your treasure I share ; 
I abide in tranquillity, sojourn in light, 
Begin every tempest, and end every night ; 
I head every trouble, end all discontent ; 
Nay, I'm used in each thing neath the firmament. 
And, again, in all countries, from Thames to Canton, 
Tn every tribe that the sun shines upon ; 
In the gorgeous tropics, the orient East, 
With the Carmelite’s lentils, the Mussulman’s 
feast : 
With Spain’s cigaritios, or else on your way ) 
Through Gaul’s sunny clime, with your tasse de cafe ; 
A home by your hearth, with the Zimes on your 
knee, 
And hiding, of course, in your cup of Bohea. 
Still, ’tis 1, just the same, old as Adam, still young ; 
And lastly, I'm just on the tip of your tongue. 
SEMPER VIGILANS. 


Borwicr’s Custarp PowDeEr is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
‘and Blanc Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 

ble to eat with Puddings Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d 
packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins. 

Ax Eventing Beveracge.—Caca’oineE.—The 
Food Journal says :—“ By a new process to which 
the nibs are subjected, the principal part of the oil 
is effectually removed; a thin beverage, well 
adapted for afternoon or evening use, as a substi- 
tute for tea, being the result. The flavour of 
Caca’oine will, in addition, be a great attraction 
to all.”—Each packet or tin is labelled, “ James 
Bers and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 
Also, makers of Epps’s Milky Caca’oine (Caca’oine 
and Condensed Milk.) 

Mr. E. L. Exuiorr, the well-known Draper at 
334, Bethnal green-road writes, July 6, 1869 : 
‘I found your Pain Killer in universal use in 
California, particularly for diarrhoea, dysentery, 
&c., andI never knew it fail to give relief. On 
one occasion, working in the mines, I tore nearly 
all the flesh from one of my fingers, I wrapped 
it up as well as I could in a cloth saturated with 
your Pain Killer, and was able to resume my 
work in three days afterwards.—To Perry Davis 
and Son, London,” 


through insufficient ventilation. 
much hardier than they are commonly supposed 
to be, and with care they can be wintered in a 
temporary frame covered with straw hurdles in 
ordinary winters. In getting up a stock of bedding 
plants for next season, pay particular attention to 
what has done well and what has failed, and make 
preparations accordingly. 


THE LADY’S 
GARDENING. 


—_—_<—___ 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


Pot up as quickly as possible the remaining por- 
tion of the stock of bedding Geraniums, and get 


them under cover ; but give plenty of air when 
possible. Verbenas must also have close attention, 
and be kept free from green-fly and mildew, and 


also have sufficient air to well harden them for 
the winter. Three parts of the Verbenags which 
perish during the winter are coddled to death 
Verbenas are 


It should be borne in 
mind that what does well in one garden will fre- 
quently fail in another, and it is from this circum- 


stance that many good bedders are unjustly 
condemned, and others 
is especially the 
niums, for some varieties which flower well in 
poor soils grow wild and produce few flowers in 
gardens where the soil is of a more fertile cha- 
racter. 


This 
Gera- 


unduly praised. 


case with bedding 


Good plants of Aurea floribunda and 
Prince of Orange Calceolarias, if lifted carefully 
and potted in good soil, will come in nicely for the 
conservatory in the spring. The first-named 
variety is the best, because of its bright yellow 
colour, which harmonises so well with the other 
colours then prevalent. 

GReEENHOUSE.—House at once whatever is to be 
wintered under glass. Jemove the shading, give 
plenty of air, and whenever green-fly or thrips ap- 
pear, resort to effectual methods at once, and 
much future annoyance will be saved. Plants that 
are to bloom during the winter should have the 
best place as to warmth. Give plenty of air day 
and night, and remove the shading, so as to let in 
all the sunshine that can be had. Avoid making 
up fires ; but when it becomes necessary to do so 
make a brisk fire, so asto dry the house and pro- 
mote a current of air; otherwise, push nothing 
into growth more than may be needful to ensure 
vigorous health and plenty of stamina. Chrysan- 
themums will now keep the house gay for a while, 
and as they go off Fuchsias and Geraniums from 
summer cuttings may be got into bloom by giving 
the plants good places and shelter from draughts. 
If mildew appears, use flour of sulphur; for 
green-fly, tobacco-smoke. Fuchsias may be had in 
bloom very late in the season by keeping them 
rather close and warm. Plants going out of bloom, 
and which are to be grown another season, should 
be put out of doors to harden them, and left un- 
pruned till they have tasted a very slight frost ; 
then cut them in slightly, and house in any mode- 
rately dry place, either light or dark, till they 
begin to break in the spring. Pelargoniums newly 
struck will require to be kept rather warm, to en- 
courage the formation of roots ; those that are 
strong in pots may have plenty of air, and be kept 
rather dry, to check growth. Those intended for 
spring exhibition will now want another shift. 
Put them into their blooming pots at once; use 
good turfy loam and old manure, plenty of drain- 
age, and for a fortnight after shifting give very 
little water.—Gardener’s Magazine. 


THE LUCINA OR MATERNAL PILL. 


Prepared from the formula of one of the most 
eminent Physician-Accoucheurs of the present 
century, this medicine ensures a wonderful alle- 
viation of pain to the mother, and promotes the 
healthy development of the infant, Full particu- 
lars with each box of the Pills. Prepared and 
Sold by Simpson and Co., 14, Southampton-row, 
London, W.C., and sold by Chemists, in boxes, at 
1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. each. Free by post for 14 or 
33 stamps. 


Tue ladies are respectfully solicited to make a 
trial of the GLENFIELD Srarcu, which they will 
find to be far superior to any starch for dressing 
laces, linens, &c. It is now used in all laundries, 
from the cottage to the palace, and when once 
tried is found to be indispensable. When you ask 
for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, as inferior 
kinds are often substituted for the sake of extra 
profits. 


THe WepDDING Day.—The most elegant arrange- 
ments can be made with marquees and tents, 
beautifully fitted up for the breakfast and the 
dance, by Benjamin Edgington. Lstimates given 
for all parts of the Kingdom. Address for designs 
to 2, Duke-street, London-bridge. Tent and Rick 
Cloth Maker to Her Majesty and to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire: ‘‘I consider Bunver’s NERVINE a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “I have tried BunrER’s NERVINE 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. per packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 

Ho.toway’'s Pitts.—For INDIGESTION, STOMACH 
AND Liver Compiainrs.—Persons suffering from 
any derangement of the liver, stomach, or the 
organs of digestion, should have recourse to Hollo- 
way’s Pills, as there is no medicine known that 
acts on these particular complaints with such 
certain success. ‘They strengthen the tone of the 
stomach, increase the appetite, purify the blood, 
and correct depraved secretions. In bowel com- 
plaints they remove their primary cause, and soon 
restore the patient to sound health. Nervous or 
sick headaches, and depression of spirits, may be 
speedily relieved by a course of these Pills. They 
are composed of rare balsams, without the admix- 
ture of a grain of mercury, or any noxious sub- 
stance, and are as safe as they are efficacious, 


OWN PAPER. 


BIRTHS, 

FRENCH.--On the 8rd inst., Mrs. Sydney French, of a son. 

SHEPHEARD.—On the Ist inst., at 27, Gordon-street, Gor- 
don-square, the wife of W. P. B. Shepheard, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, of a son. 

STEWART.—On the 3rd inst., at 11, Grosvenor-place, the 
Lady Octavia Shaw Stewart, of a son, 

TAINSH.—On the 29th ult., at Brighton, the wife of Mr. 
i. C. Tainsh, of a daughter. 

Woop.—On the 29th ult., at Leamington, the wife of the 
Rev, Joseph Wood, of a daughter. 

HAYTER.—On the Ist inst., at 11, Limes-grove, 
Lewisham, Kent, the wife of Frank Hayter, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. . 

RICKETTS—GRAHAM.—On the 30th ult., at St. James’s 
Church, Notting-hill, by the Rev. R. N. Buckmaster, 
Albert, only surviving son of the late Mr. J. Ricketts, 
jun., of Brislington Hall, Bristol, to Mary Nelson, 
second daughter of Mr, J. Graham, 24, Norland-square, 
Notting-hill, 

TYRER—COLES.—On the 8rd inst., at the parish church 
of St. Marylebone, Richard Tyrer, of Grove House, 
Mansfield, to Marian, eldest daughter of the late 
William Coles, Fitzroy-square, London. No cards. 

SKINNER—FORBES.—On the 3rd inst., at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, by the Rev. F. B. Parkes, rector of South- 
wick, Major-General P. K. McGregor Skinner, C.B., to 
Emily Forbes, youngest daughter of the late James 
William Grant, Esq., of Elchies, Morayshire, N.B., 
and formerly of the Bengal Civil Service. 


DEATHS. 

CruSsO.—On the 29th ult., at 4, Montpellier-villas, Brigh- 
ton, Catherine, eldest daughter of the late J. Cruso, 
Esq., aged eighty-four, 

HAMILTON.—On the 26th ult., at Elgin-crescent, Notting- 
hill, Thomas Talbot Hamilton, Esq., late Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 19th Regiment, aged seventy-two. 

WeyMAN.—On the 2nd inst., at 21, Kildare-terrace 
Westbourne-park, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Heyman, 
late 15th Bombay Native Infantry. ; 

LAWToN.—On the 2nd inst., Mabel Blanche, infant 
daughter of Mr. W. S. Lawton, of 14, Canonbury-place, 

and Trinity-square, Tower-hill. 

SNow.—On the 30th ult., at Lincoln, Sibyl, infant 
daughter of Mr. H. Snow, of St. George’s-terrace, 
Regent’s-park. 

WADE.—On the 2nd inst., at Great Dunmow, Essex, 
William Thomas Wade, Esq., aged seventy-five. 


LLEWELLIN.—On the 27th Aug., at No. 4, Holden-terrace, 


Buckingham Palace-road, 8.W., Mr. David Llewellin, 
formerly of Llewellin’s Hotel, 35, Duke-street, St. 
James’s, aged fifty-five. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER is published by GEORGE 
MADDICK at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents 
throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General 
Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, 
for 3id.; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SURSCRIPTION, 
One Year ........ (post free) ........ 153. Od. 
Half a Year ...... 33 Re Soe eee 785 8d 
Quarter of a Year. 37 Steet tee) 


Advertisements and Communications should be sent to 
the Ofice, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. KINNEAR, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


TO BE LET OR SOLD. 
Sree 
AYSWATER—HOUSE to be LET, in 


the best part of Bayswatcr, near Westbourne- 
grove. Rent 60 guineas. Modern furniture, price £250. 
Present tenant returning to India. For further particu- 
lars apply to Mr. R. Cursons, 59, Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square ; or address Rey. M.A., Bell’s library, Alexander- 
street, Westbourne-park, W, 


RIXTON-HILL.—To be LET, in main 


- road, a very convenient, detached RESIDENCE, 
suitable for a gentleman with small family ; containing 
four bed rooms, dressing room, three reception rooms, 
breakfast room, and excellent offices ; two-stall stable, 
coach house, large garden, lawn, and greenhouse, in ex- 
cellent condition. Rent moderate. Immediate pesses- 
sion. Aliso the whole of the excellent Furniture for 
Sale, or part can be had. For further particulars apply 
at Herbert-house, Brixton-hill. 


AMSGATEW—A handsome FUR- 
: NISHED 16-roomed HOUSE to be LET, at 19, 
Royal-crescent, immediately, on moderate terms, 


ov TH-COAST.—To be LET, for the 
winter, a DRAWING and TWO BED ROOMS, 16s. 
per week ; dining and three bed rooms, 12s. per week ; 
or the whole, 25s., includlng plate, linen, cooking, and 
attendance. Apply to Mrs. Palmer, 17, Steyne, Bognor, 


O be LET, unfurnished, in a_ highly 

- respectable neighbourhood, situate 13, Blomfield- 

terrace, Paddington, near Westbourne-terrace, not over- 

looked, HOUSE, containing six bed rooms, hot and cold 

water bath (self-heating), spacious drawing rooms, dining 

rooms, and servants’ offices complete. For particulars 
apply on the premises. 


a 

LAPHAM.—A very pretty, 12-roomed 

/ VILLA RESIDENCE to be LET, Furnished, at eight 

guineas a month, or would ke Let, unfurnished, and the 

Furniture or any part of it could be Purchased. §. S., 
Stone’s Post-office, Clapham. 


EW, Surrey.—To be SOLD, or LET, 

Furnished, a detached RESIDENCE, five minutes’ 
walk from the Royal gardens and railway stations. Con- 
tains three reception rooms, five bed rooms, and bath 
room with hot and cold water, kitchen and outhouses, 
and every modern convenience; greenhouse and large 
garden well stocked with choice flowers and fruit trees. 
For particulars and cards to view apply to Mr. Scares, 
house agent, Kew, W. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—A gentleman 

wishes to RECOMMEND the HOUSE of a LADY 

to those seeking the above, where the comforts of home 

are made her special care. No children. Near Kensing- 

ton-gardens, railway, &c. M., Burbige’s library, Queen’s- 
road, Bayswater. 


ioe and RESIDENCE.— 8t. Leo- 

nard’s-on-Sea or Hastings. WANTED, to PLACE 
a YOUNG LADY, in delicate health, but not an invalid, 
in a family, for the winter months—that of a medical 
man preferred. Must be near the sea. Address, with 
terms inclusive, R. P. D., Butler’s library, Eversfield- 
place, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


sonny 


YOUNG WIDOW LADY wishes a 
HOME for herself and son (aged seven) in a gen- 
tleman’s family or preparatory school. Terms not to 
exceed £5 per month. References exchanged. Address 
fora week, K. C., Post-oflice, Richmond, Surrey. ‘ 


GENTLEMAN, engaged in the City 


during the day, is desirous of BOARDING with 
a respectable family. Kensington preferred, Address 


W., at_C. H. May’s general advertisi i 
Gracechurch-street, E.C, sed See ahitales 


[Ocrosrr 7, 1871. 


SITUATIONS WANTED & VACANT. 


: ° 
A THOROUGH UPPER HOUSEMAID, 
fit for a position of trust, WANTED, for a large 


house in the country, Address L. L., Post-office, 
Windsor. 


chi a ar a 
\ N 7. ANTED, A SITUATION AS LADY’S 

MAID, by an experienced Person, who is 
accustomed to travel and to housekeeping ; five and six 
years’ good character. Address M.W,, 123A, Pentonville- 
road, Islington, N. 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS LADY’S 


MAID, or to Wait on an Invalid Lady, by a 
Person who is thoroughly experienced in all her duties, 
accustomed to travel, and has a good character. 
Town or country. Address A. B., 73, Wyndham-road, 
Camberwell. 


GOOD HOUSEMAID WANTED, 


in a small family, where a cook only is kept. 
Apply to H. Y., 4, Adelaide-road North, Finchley-road, 
N.W. 


AILY MORNING GOVERNESS.—A 


Jady of great experience in tuition is desirous of 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a young family residing near 


Bayswater. L, G., Boddington’s, stationer, Notting-hill- 
gate, W. 
EDUCATION. 
———_——>_____ 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES in 
J a select school. Thorough English, with music and 
French, 18 guineas. Every attention is paid to the com- 
fort and improvement of the pupils. Christian training. 
Healthy locality. Excellent references.—A. B. C., Post- 
office, Watford, Herts. 


DUCATION.—83, Maida-vale, London, 
W.—Principal, Miss Lounds, aided by English and 


foreign resident governesses. Masters attend daily. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Two vacancies. 


DUCATION, Seaside, 40 guineas per 


‘4 annum, No extras. In a first-class school for young 
ladies. Home comforts. Pupils or lady boarders received 
at any time during the term, and charge made in propor- 
ee enna Mrs. W., 8, Victoria-terrace, Herne Bay, 
Kent. 


HOTELS, 
—_—_ > 
RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


Rue de Rivoli. General reduction of prices. 


RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


700 drawing rooms and bed rooms, elegantly fur- 
nished, at from 3f. 


RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 
Breakfast, at 3f. 50c., wine included, from 10 a.m. 
till 1 p.m. 


(ARAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris— 


Dinners at 5f., wine included, daily, at 6 p.m. 


RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


Reduction throughout. 


MPERIAL HOTEL, Dover, facing the 


sea.—Moderate charges. Terms sent on application 
to J. ABBOTT. 


OURNEMOUTH, the Mentone of 
England.—The LANSDOWNE HOTEL, in 2 
favoured position, near the East Cliff—JOSEPH SOF T- 


LAW, Proprietor. “ 


CHARMING VOIC E.—Christiné 


\ Nilsson writes:—‘‘I find MILES DOUGHTY’S 
VOICE LOZENGES most excellent for the Voice and 


Throat.” 5,126 testimonials—Jenny Lind, Louisa Pyn® 
Sir M. Costa, Herr Wachtel, Archbishop Manning. 6.5 
Is., 2s. 6d.; free 8, 15, 36 stamps.—Miles Doughty: 
Chemist, 26, Blackfriars-road, London, and all Chemist8- 
Fc ecco aR NT SEASIDE 


ORWICK’S 
BAN G POWDER 

AS BEEN AWARDED 
ipwo GOLD MEDALS be 
Hoe its SUPERIORITY over all others 
MAEEs Breap, Pastry, Pupprxas, &€ 
i aud WHOLESOME, 
eee in ld. and 2d. PACKETS. 
pe 6d. and 1s, PATENT BOXES. 


SAUCE. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE: 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GUOD SAUCE.” 


Its use improves appetite and digestio™ 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour: 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the names LEA 2” 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels- 3! 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRIN 
SAUCE. ons 
Agents—CrossE & BLACKWELL, Lom gi 
and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces thro 
i out the word. y 
qOULKES’ CEMENT will unite a 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood tng 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in bored 
water. It combines transparency with unea of 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, adm the 
great neatness and is of easy application. A few °' ge- 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every as 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, ind’ 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Br ess 
ing of Books, Chippings of lurniture, Picture FT* iS 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, . 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pe" ye. 
Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, that cannot ”” 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, }°¥ 
much broken. pataD 
In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemist sole 
sare Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by 
ren or, : ad. 
W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenho™ — 
THE LATEST NOVELTY: prick 
‘VERY ONE should SEND fora SELERY 
4 LIST of the NEW AUREOLINE JEWE Ny ares 
Ladies Stia m0 
3s.; gentlemen’s snake ring, three folds ran ; i 
head set with imitation brilliants of purest W2°% (wes 
the ladies’ choice brooch and earrings, en SUM) og oB 
Parisian designs, 5s. Any article sent safely Pyranage?? 
receipt of P.O.0, payable to J. MURRAY, 3 Londo? 
AUREOLINE COMPANY, 22, Tronmonger-lane, “*- 
E,C, Full price list, one stamp, 


* Ocrozer 7, 1871.] 
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(SOLOURED SCRAPS for CHILDREN 


Pies (Sixth Series) —An amusing set of 100 different 
She rae comprising, among many others, The Little 
Pace - , Bringing Home the Winter Faggots, Dolly’s 
Batti; olly’s Mishap, The Pet Lamb, Encounter in the 
Pretty Field, The Ferry Boat, Jacko on the Tight Rope, 
tio y Bunny, &c, Forming a most entertaining collec- 
ok n for the Scrap Book. The complete set post free for 
x stamps.—JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 
-B.—When ordering, please state “ Sixth Series.” 


ANTIBILIOUS' PILLS. 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. 
Tn Boxes at 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., 48. Gd., and 11s, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
/ These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar ad- 
mixture of the best and mildest vegetable aperieuts with 
the pure extract of the fluwers of the camomile, They 
Will be found a most efficacious remedy for derangement 
of the digestive organs, and for torpid action of the liver 
and bowels, which produce indigestion and the several 
Varieties of bilious and liver complaints. They speedily 
remove the irritation and feverish state of the stomach 
allay spasms, correct the morbid condition of the liver 
and organs subservient to digestion, promote a due and 
ealthy secretion of bile, and relieve the constitution of 
all gouty matter and other impurities, which, by circu- 
lating in the blood, must injuriously atfect the action of 
the kidneys ; thus, by 
80 much discomfort, they restsre the energies both of 
body and mind. To those who indulge in the luxuries 
of the table, these Pills will prove hizhly useful, occa- 
Sloning no pain in their action, unless they meet with an 
unusual quantity of acrid bile and avid matter in the 
Stomach and bowels. To Europeans, on their arrival in 
India or China, they are recommended as a preservative 
against the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical climates. 
€lr occasional use, if combined with the strictest 
attention to diet, will be frequently found to remove at 
Once, by their influence over the secretions, that con- 
&estive and unhealthy condition of the liver which is so 


({OCKLY’s 


Often the earliest antecedent of severe febrile and con- 


Stitutional disturbance. It must be understood that 

lese Pills are not recommended as containing any new 
or dangerously active ingredients ; on the contrary, they 
are characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combina- 
ion, and whatever merit they may be found to possess 
€pends as much upon the selection of pure drugs, and 

€ unusual labour and attention bestowed upon their 
Subsequent preparation, as upon the acknowledged pecu- 
liarity of their composition. They are not recommended 
as a panacea, nor are they adapted to all complaints ; 
ut as a mild and efficacious aperient and tonic in the 
Various forms of indigestion, it will not, perhaps, be an 
€xaggeration to state that they have been resorted to 
Under all systems of diet, changes of climate or atmo- 
Spheric alterations, with an extraordinary degree of 
Success for upwards of seventy years. This celebrated 
family aperient may be had throughout the United King- 
Om in boxes at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., as well 
4s in India, China, New Zealand, and the Australian 


Colonies, 
({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE, 
In boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION, 
In boxes at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9€., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


TON’S 


bo) 
RECISTERED 


_ TRADE MAR 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Mercury 
or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist entirely 
of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 
During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
Value in thousands of instances in diseases of the Head, 
€st, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin Com- 
Plaints are one of the best medicines known. 


gold in boxes, price 73d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each by 
- WHELPTON and Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, Lon- 
Ven; and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine 


dors, Sent free on receipt of 9, 16, or 33 stamps. 


HE WONDER OF THE WORLD.— 


ther No false hair need be worn by ladies who will save 
het Combings, taken from the comb and brush, and send 
€m to Mr. T, MANTEL, Artist in Hair, High-street, 

Eewport Pagnel, Bucks, who will make them into Chig- 
ton Tails, Coils, Plaits, or Alexandra Curls, at 5s. 6d. 
in ee 6d. per oz. Human-hair Tails, Alexandra Curls, 16 
15s les long, 9s. per oz. ; 18 inches, 12s, per oz. ; 20 inches, 
daily «|, Pet 02. Patterns matched. ‘Testimonials are 
Groot received from ladies of the United Kingdom of 

eat Britain, 


BEAvtTY wirnour PAINT.—A 

and w Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash off, 

for wae not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 

ro rteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73, Theobald's- 
» Holborn, W.C. 


PROTECTION FROMFIRE 


TRADE VE seturr 


i-ol LIGHT 


USE ONLY THRE 


GLENFIELD 
STAROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER.) 


removing the causes productive of | 


RE 


NOTICE. 


IMPORTANT 


AN & lee COATS, 
SEWING, TATTING, AND CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTORERS, 
RASS, 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


and P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their Improved Best SOFT SEWING COTTON, which, 
with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Srx CorD in All Lengths, 
from No. 10 to 100 Inclusive. 
The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the TRADE, ordinary 
Soft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as SIX CorD, is such to No, 40 only, being FouR CorD from 42 to 70, and 


THREE CORD above that number. : 
WHOLESALE AGENTS :— 


W. GILMOUR, 80, Wood.street, Cheapside, London. WALTER GOW, 39, Spring-gardens, Manchester. 
JAMES I. HUTTON, The Temple, Dale-street, Liver- | ERNEST GOODCHAUX, 60, Boulevard de Sebastipool, 


pool. Paris. 
HEALTH FLANNEL 
AND 
MEDICATED BANDS 
(Dr. DURAND’S PATENTED). 


All who value their health and would prolong their lives should wear these maryellous preserva- 
tives. They are permanent cures for Pulmonary, Rheumatic, and Nervous Affections, and a thorough 
Safe-guard against Cholera, Small-pox, Yellow Fever, and every form of Epidemics. 


Bands from 7s. 6d. to 80s. each ; Flannel from 5s. to 16s. per yard. 
SoLty AGENTs, 


Messrs. MARTIN and CO., 


27, COLEMAN STREET, E.C, 


READING’S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever intro- 
duced for Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS, and 
the New Tubular Air-Beds may be engaged, 
on Moderate Terms, for any journey. 


H. and J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second- 
hand broughams and other Carriages for 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 
Relief and Specific Cure of 


Pees FoR THE REMOVAL 
BIE ; 


CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAUMORRHOIDS, &c. 


“Taman” (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
May be had also of Messrs. Barncnay and Sons and all Chemists. 


Price 2s, 6d. per box. Government stamped. 


NO POISON. 


RAINS, KETTERING. 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD’S BAY RUM. 


All should use this charming WASH. It Cleanses and Cools the 
Head, prevents Scurf, promotes the Growth of the Hair, and prevent 
it turning grey in a marvellous degree. Jor Children it is invaluable 
no Nursery or Toilet should be without it. Asa Lotion it surpasses 


Eau de Cologne or Toilet Vinegar. ‘ 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
FOWLER AND SHEPPARD, 
CHEMISTS, 
51, HOLLYWOOD ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, 
AND 36, ELGIN CRESCENT, NOTTING HILL, 


In Bottles 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, 
to all Railway Stations. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


4s. Gd, Bottles free 


ANDERE FRESCO, SURGEON- 


DENTIST, Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior 
Surgeon of Guy’s Hospital and the present President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, England, and by many 
pee Regn ttt men, PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
ARANTEED. Protoxide of Nitroc i i 
Gas, administered daily, mote Ui 
Mr. FRESCO has introduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates 
which has been acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc- 
cessful of all methods. Charges—from 5s. per tooth, from 
£4 4s, the set, Consultations free. At home from ten 
till six daily. - 
No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRcUus. 
Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


Vi R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £210s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation sree. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE.—Estab- 

- lished forty years, as the most agreeable and 

effectual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.—Sold 

universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. None genuine 
unless signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


LEVELAND’S WALNUT POMADE 
cures Baldness, produces Whiskers, darkens Red 
and restores Grey Hair to its natural colour. 

Vice-Chancellor Stuart, in granting an injunction pro- 
tecting Cleveland’s Pomade, said :—‘‘It is clear that 
Cleveland’s is the only real and original Walnut Pomade 
which appears to have been made for twenty years; and 
I regret I cannot restrain defendants from pirating the 
name of Walnut, whieh, being a general one, any dis- 
honest person can adopt.” 

Sold in Pots at 1s. Gd., 2s, 6d., and 3s. 6d.; by post for 
twenty-four stamps. Order ‘‘CLEVELAND’S” of any 
Chemist in the World. Depot: 37, POLAND-STREEET, 
Five Doors from Oxford-street, London. 


OXYGEN IS LIFE. Free 4 Stamps, on 
HLORATE OF POTASSA, as a remedy 
for all diseases of whatever origin, by OXYDIZING 
the Blood, and supplying its saline constituent; being a 
LECTURE delivered at St. James’s Hall. 
London : Mr, CLEVELAND, 37, Poland-street, Oxford- 
street, W.C. 


ISEASES OF THE STOMACH.— 
GASTRALGIA.—GASTO-ENTERALGIA.— 
PYROSIS.—ACIDITY, &e. 

There are few organs which are more frequently 
attacked by disease than the stomach. The consequence 
is that quite a multitude of remedies for the disorders 
to which it is liable force themselves on the attention of 
the public. Many are deservedly forgotten, a large 
number have the same fate before them, and others 
succeed sometimes more or less completely. It is im- 
portant to sufferers to be acquainted with a genuine 
remedy, which is employed with success in the immense 
majority of cases. The Academy of Medicine, at a 
meeting on the 27th of December, 1849, after numerous 
experiments made by a committee appointed for the 
purpose, approved and recommended the use of Belloc’s 
Charcoal, to cure a class of diseases which, in the words 
of the report, ‘‘are too often the despair of patients and 
physicians.” 

Since that date, Belloc’s Charcoal, in the form of 
powder or lozenges, has become a popular remedy for 
diseases of the stomach of every character. 

In the generality of cases, a tablespoonful of charcoal 
or two lozenges should be taken before and after each 
repast. The beneficial effect is generally felt after the 
first doses. 

It sometimes happens that after a certain time Belloe’s 
Charcoal loses some of itseffect. In this case, the patient 
should take a saline purgative, such as sulphate of 
magnesia, or still better Rogé’s Powder, and continue the 
use of the charcoal which acts thus as well as ever. When 
it has been taken for some time, it is well to open the 
bowels gently once a fortnight or oncea month. This 
system favours the action of the Charcoal. 

Persons suffering from loaded stomachs and painful 
cramps after meals, have been often cured in a few days 
by the use of Belloc’s Charcoal. 

The following observations are extracted from the re- 
port approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris at 
its meeting on the 27th of December, 1849 :— 

““M. D——, major in a cuirassier regiment, had suf- 
fered for ten years from gasto-enteralgia. He was obliged 
to abstain from the use of tobacco and coffee, privations 
which his profession rendered especially annoying. I 
made him take four spoonfuls of Belloc’s Charcoal daily, 
one in the morning, one after each meal, and the last 
an hour before bed-time. Eight days of this treatment 
perfectly restored the action of the stomach, Twenty- 
tive days after, Major D—— smoked, took coffee, no 
longer followed the treatment, and was restored to per- 
fect health.” 

‘* Miss M——~ had suffered for two years from gastralgia, 
which for the last four months had become so severe 
that she no longer dared to venture on solid food ; for, 
after each meal, as well as in the intervals, she experi- 
enced very violent pains in the stomach. I made her 
take a spoonful of Be/loc’s Chareoal, and prevailed on 
her to eat a mutton chop and some of the breast of a 
chicken immediately after. When she found that she 
digested these, which before she could not take without 
cruel suffering, her surprise was scarcely describable. 
Digestion took place with the greatest facility. The 
patient continued to use Belloc’s Charceal, eat always 
with appetite, digested easily, and the pains of the 
stomach definitively disappeared.” 

““The Chevalier d’H——, an old man of eighty, had 
suffered, for more than than thirty years, from the 
stomach; and had employed without success several 
empirical remedies. We advised him to take a spoonful 
of Belloe’s Charcoal daily, after each meal, and for the 
ten years that he has used it, his sufferings have not once 


d. 
reappeare “Dr. DUPUY DE FRENELLE.” 


(CS ELIXIR OF STRENGTH 


Cures Debility, Weakness, Loss of Energy, Lassi- 
tude, Prostration, Indigestion, Pains in the Back; it 
causes the cheek to glow with the rich hue of health, 
makes exertion a pleasure, and lends to the eye a brighter 
sparkle.—Sold in cases at 33s., 22s., 11s., 4s. 6d., 2s. 9d., 
and 1s. 14d. each, by Butler, 4, Cheapside; Kernot, 


| Chrisp-street, Poplar; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Ed- 


wards, 38, Old Change; and all chemists. If your 
Chemist will not get it, you can have any size sent direct 
by post, free, on receipt of stamps to Dr. CUBIT, 96, 
Chrisp-street, Poplar, London, E. They will be sent 
securely packed by return, 


HE LADIES’ 


MEDICAL GULDE: 
Just Published. Post free, Six Stamps. Se ME 
be read by all, Address the Author, pes bhaane’ 
M.C.S., N.Y., Brooklyn House, St. ane iy athonre 
Notting-hill, London, W. Consultation dauy 


p.m. ; Sunday before 2, or by letter. 


KIN DISEASES.—AKHORST’S 
GOLDEN LOTION quickly cures RINGWORM, 
SCURVY, ERUPTIONS, and Rieder OF Skin Disease, 
with certainty, safety, aud ease. (Not poisonous.) 


and 4s. 6d. Pp ; A 
tae ST URST and CO., 8, Lamb’s Conduit-street, 


W.C., and of Chemists everywhere, 
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THE LADY'S 


SEWING MacHINEs. 


In addition to our Two Specialities, 
the “ROYAL” ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “ FLEET” ANCHOR, 
£3 3s. (Single Thread), the Largest 
and = Best of 


SEWING 


found in our 


General Collection 


MACHINES 
NEW SHOW 


in =©London 


will be 


ROOMS. 


BRADFORD & CO,, 
63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


THOMAS 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEAN B’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
DEPARTMENTS. 


FENDERS and FIRE IRONS. 
GASELIERS and LAMPS. 
GLASS and CHINA. 
BEDSTEADS and BEDDING. 


BLACK [TRONMONGERY. 
BRASS FOUNDRY. 
BUILDERS’ IRON MONGERY. 
MECHANICAL TOOLS. 


CUTLERY. 
ELECTRO-PLATE. 

DISH COVERS. 

TEA TRAYS and URNS, 


CLOCKS. BATHS. FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 
BRASS and COPPER GOODS, STOVES and RANGES. DAIRY UTENSILS. 

TINWARE. HOTWATER APPARATUS, HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
TURNERY. CORNICES and POLES, TRON HURDLES and FENCING, 


BRUSHES and MATS. STEEL PENS. SADDLERY and HARNESS. 
Priced Furnishing Estimates in First, Second, and Third-class Lists, for 
THE MANSION, THE VILLA, OR THE COTTAGE. 
A. discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE AND CO., 46, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


IN; @UE TE @ sbi 
OF ALTERATIONS, AND ADDITION OF LARGE ROOMS. 


WM. WANIE, 


COMPLETION 


ALSO 
<SG0O,COood 


EXPRESSLY FOR 


CHUDYMNEY | GENERAL FURNISHING, WHOLESALE, fra tl 

AND OTHER AND * ; | FUR N IT URE 
GLASSES, | EXPORT UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES, | AT ay em 
IN EVERY VARIETY. | 131 to 139, NEWINGTON BUTTS. PRICES. 


GOOD TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


teally Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d.,23. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 23. Gd. 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS and CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, King 
William-street, City ; and send eas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Market Town in 
England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—PH ILLIPS and CO. have no agents. 


RTISTE. By Mania M. Grant. At 
BOOKS. all the libraries, in 3 vols. ‘A tale of very great 
fas ea Ne beauty.”—John Bull. ‘‘The interest in the hero and 


heroine is cleverly sustained. The strength of the book 
lies in the analysis of character.”—Atheneum. ‘ This 
is anovel worth reading, and sometimes rising to intense 
interest.”— Scotsman. 

HURST and BLACKETT, publishers. 


IFE and ADVENTURES of COUNT 
BEUGNOT, Minister of State under Napoleon I, 
Edited from the French by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. Now ready, in 
2 vols. 8vo., 30s. ‘* We have'to thank Miss Yonge fora 
book which contains many passages of great interest, 
and introduces us to scenes of historical value before, 

during, and after the French Revolution.”—Spectator. 
HURST and BLACKETT, publishers. 


Quirke ARDEN | a 


Just published, price 6d., limp cloth ; 9d. cloth boards. 


ILL the DOCTOR COMES, and HOW 
to HELP HIM. By GrorcE H. Hopx, M.D., 
M.R.C.8.E. 

“This is one of the most useful little manuals we have 
seen for along time. It treats of almost every medical 
or surgical emergency that can arise, and gives good and 
sensible advice, without flattering. the reader with the \ 
hope of dispensing altogether with professional assist- 
ance. We can heartily commend it.”—Echo. 

“Tt should find a place in every home in the kingdom, 
rich or poor.”—London Mirror. 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row ; 
164, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers, 


3y Mrs. OLIPHANT, 

Author of ‘‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘Salem 
Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. At all the libraries. ‘‘Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s new work willnot diminish her already established 
reputation. It possesses most of the characteristics of 
a success{ul novel. The plot is interesting and well- 
managed, the scene well laid, and the characters various 
and forcibly described.” —Athencum, : 

HURST and BLACKETT, publishers. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY of the} 
NATIONS. <A Description of the Principal Peoples in 
the World. . Illustrated with 160 fine Engravings. 
Small 4to, printed on toned papers, 6s., handsomely 
bound, gilt edges. Suitable as a present for the young. 


RICHARD HUNNE: A Story of Old 


London. By G. E. SAncENnT, Author of ‘Chronicles of 
an Old Manor House.” 


In a tew days; in 2 vols., crown Syvo., 21s., 


EMOIRS and LETTERS of CHARLES 


3s. Gd., boards, PSSA SR area BONER (Author of | “Chamois Hunting in 
‘ m ~p py “ 3avaria”); including numerous Letters from Mary 
CHOICE POETRY for LITTLE CHIL- | Russell Mitford. os 
DREN. With Coloured Pictures and Wood Engravings. “‘T donot believe I ever met any man so thoroughly un- 


affectedly simple. The simplicity of his daily habits went 
through his wnole nature, and gave to his ccouversation 
a peculiar charm, with a sort of flavour of Germanism 
about it, that was deep aud quaint at the same time. — 
Charles Lever. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington-street. 


MYVEE SYLVESTRES, by M. BU tTHAM 
EDWARDS, Author of “ Kitty,” ‘ Dr. Jacob,” &c., 
is just ready, in 3 vols..crown 8yo. 
HURSY and BLACKETT, publishers, 19, ¢ 
borough-street. 


UN and SHADE. By the Author of 


“‘Ursula’s Love Story.” At all the libraries, in 3 
vols. ‘‘A good novel.”—John Bull. ‘Many readers 
will be glad of such a genuine love story, pure and 
simple, as ‘Sun and Shade.’ We have thoroughly 
enjoyed the book,”—Examiner. 

HURST and BLACKETT, publishers, 


Small 4to, 2s., boards, 


FUEL for OUR FIRES ; or, Coal Pits, 
Colliers, and their Dangers. By the Author of 
“Tilian’s Talks with Mamma about the Stars,” &c. 
Engravings. Square royal, 1s. 6d., boards, 


THE COTTAGE on the SHORE ; or, Little 
Gwen's Story. Engravings. Royal 16mo, 1s, 6d, 
boards ; 2s. extra gilt edges. 


ORIGINAL FABLES, By Mrs. Prossrr, 
Author of “The Awdries and their Friends,” &e, 
Engravings by Ernest Griset, Harrison Weir, Noel 
Humphreys, &c, Imperial 16mo, 4s. 6d., handsomely 
bound, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCTETY, 56, Paternoster-row, and 
164, Piccadilly. 
Brighton; 31, Western-road, And all Booksellers. 


treat Marl- | 


~ | chemists. 


NEW AUTUMN DRESSES. 


RICH FRENCH SATIN CLOTHS, THE MOST FASHIONABLE DRESS FOR THE SEASON. 
“QUALITE SUPERIEURE,” the Texture being all wool, the Colours are of the most Brilliant kind, equal to Silk. 
The following are some of the Newest Colours of the Season ;— 


MEXIQUE. MYRTLE. 
AZULINE. NEW VERT. 
PONCEAU, SULTAN. 
MAGENTA. CLARET. 
HUMBOLDT, NEW BROWN. 
VIOLET. MAUVE. 


Also in BLACK and GREY, for Mourning. 
Cut in any Length, at 1s. 23d., 1s. 43d., and 1s. 64d. a Yard. 
PATTERNS FREE EVERYWHERE. 


HENRY GLUAVH, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


000) HLEGANT COSTUMES. 
Our New Stock for Autumn and Winter in 


RICH SATIN CLOTHS, WATERPROOF TWEEDS, 
WOOL REPPS, SCOTCH PLAIDS, 
VELVETEENS, &c, 


The Cheapest and Best Assorted Stock in the World, at the most Moderate Price. 


HENRY GULAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


TRISH. Saye «=TPOPLINS. 
ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND. 


“MESSRS. O'REILLY, DUNNE, and Co, have been favoured with an order from Her Royal Highness the 
Marchioness of Lorne for some of their rich double frish Poplin. When we have mentioned the aie of this Firm, 
it is unnecessary to add anything regarding the beauty and elegance of the fabric.”—Irish Times, Aug. 4, 1871, 


O’REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 


30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Patterns post free. Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


IRISH POPLINS. IRISH LINENS. 
SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SEASON. 


Z. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Haye recently made several favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular prices. 
attention is invited to the following :— 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 23p. To 1s, 1134p. PER Yarp. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s, 11b. To 21s. 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 6p. PER Yarp. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON STREET, CITY, 


MESSRS. T. W. & J. BUCKENHAM, 


OF NORTH LOPHAM, UARLING, NORFOLK, 
Hand-Loom Linen Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family, 
HAVE NOW A DEPOT, 


65, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


WHERE THEIR GOODS CAN NOW BE PURCHASED, 


Special 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL, 


THE SHAKESPEAR HAND MACHINE, £4 4s. 


The only Wheeler & Wilson 
Establishment in London Grover & Baker 
where the Willcox & Gibbs 
facility is afforded Agenoria 
of Guelph 
ingpecting and comparing Cleopatra 
every Wanzer 
Description of Sewing Machines Weir 
before Princess of Wales 


purchasing. American, &c. ; 
; a nraaN SMITIL and CO., having no interest in selling any particular machine, impartially 
Spgs SS, recommend the one best suited for.the work required to be done, and offer this 
ser sortie =? GUARANTEE to their customers. Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED 
+3 ere after one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge for use. 
! 
SMITH & 


CO., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, W. 


AGGIE’S: SECRET, by Mary Cuar- 
LOTTE PHILLPOTTS, now ready at all the libraries, 
in 2 vols. ‘‘A pleasant and interesting novel.”—Post. 
““An interesting, amusing, and instructive book. The 
heroine is a charming character.”—Globe. 
HURST and BLACKETT, publishers, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 


on zal 


VELVETEENS, 
Wide, Soft, and Silk-like, at 2s. 6d. the yard. 
All colours at 3s. 

HARVEY and CO., 

Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge. 


“FACTS” FOR LADIES. 
SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED; from 5gs. 
oe 


At all: Libraries, in3 vols., crown 8vo, 
| EEE AGENT of BROOME WARREN : 
A Novel. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington-street. 


NEW NOVEL BY T. A. TROLLOPE. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 870, 
| PYURNTON ABBEY. | A Novel. 
| By T. ADOLPHUS 'TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘‘ La Beata,” “ The Garstangs,” &e. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington-street. 


Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
The Albert Lock-stitch, 


Silent. Price 6tgs. 


Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch- 
Price, with Stands, from 6g8- 


Hand Machines from 395 

Lock Stitch from 63s. : 

THE “PRIMA DONNA: 
Lock Stitch (Shuttle), 848: 


WHICHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS- 
Somerset County Gazette says:—These Pens are a 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
luxury for the Million. The Sun says the Phaeton Pen nh EA 


st 
creates both Wonder and Delight. One Thousand News- * i 
Papers recommend them. For their names see Graphic 4 
of 16th Sept., 1871. 
Sold everywhere. 1s. per Box. Sample Box by Post, 1s. 6d. 
Shippers supplied by the Patentees. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, BLAIR-ST., EDINBURGH. 
#rok COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
| PZRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


rgvHE GREAT REMEDY of the day is 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ; a few 
|} doses will cure all incipient cases. Caution.—The ex- 
traordinary medical reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne 
renders it of. vital importance that the public should 
obtain the genuine, which is now sold under the pro- 
tection of Government authorising a stamp bearing the 
words ‘Dr, J, Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor 
Sir W. Page Wood, the ‘‘ Times,” July 16, 1864, 
Sold in bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d by all 
Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 
at Russell-street, London (W.C,), PI 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY HERALD says :— 
These Pens have been aptly termed by a contemporary 


the 
cc AY 


ONDER OF THE AGE,” 


: FOR ‘ 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND TIE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLoTT, Metall” 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-stt? ou 
Birmingham, Drawings and particulars forwardé 
application, 


SPE te et Oe 


EEE 


at 
INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA 
about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG | pig, 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baro? e only 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being th 
guarantee of its genuineness. . 
= sauces, &C- 


Excellent economical stock for soups, _—. 


2 ourts, 
Printed by E. D. MApprcK and Co., at 1, Crane ToRGE 
Fleet-street, and published by the proprietor, | ere 
MADDICK, at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, Londons tobe 
all communications are requested to be sent. 
7, 1871, 


